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Editorial 


Our SOUTHERN SECTION 


The general understanding has been that our Southern Section 
would meet only in such years as the parent Association met at a 
point not easily accessible to the South. This year, although the 
parent Association is to meet at Easter time at Louisville, an ear- 
nest plea has come for an additional meeting off on the extreme 
edge of our territory—at San Antonio, Texas—and our Southern 
Section will meet in that city from November 30 to December 2. 
It is hoped that this meeting will not seriously curtail the attend- 
ance at the Louisville meeting, and that our friends in Texas and 
surrounding states may receive a great stimulus from having such 
a meeting in their midst. 

Headquarters will be at the Menger Hotel, where most of the 
meetings will be held. 

The program follows: E. T. 


PROGRAM 


SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH AT THE MENGER HOTEL 
SAN ANTONIO, NOVEMBER 30—DECEMBER 2, 1939 


TuHurRspDAY, NovEMBER 30, 10:00 a.m. MENGER 
President CHARLES E. Littie, George Peabody College, PrEstpInc 


Tuomas Cutt, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tennessee, “The Marvelous in 
Greek Romance.” 
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Benson W. Davis, John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida, ‘“Im- 
perialism by (Il) legacy.” 

M. H. Grirrin, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, “Sine 
Ira et Studio.” 

ERNESTINE LEON, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, ““Cato’s Cakes.” 

G. PHELPs, Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, ‘‘Lessing, a 
German Classical Scholar.” 

ALFREDA STALLMAN, Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, ‘Friedrich 
Nietzsche and Greek Philosophy.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 2:00 P.M., INCARNATE WorRD COLLEGE 
Epwarp K. TurNER, Emory University, Presipinc 


J. N. Brown, State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, “Vergil’s Diversa 
Exilia et Desertae Terrae’’ (Aen. 11, 4). 

OLtvE CHANDLER, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
“The Middle Voice in the Aeneid.” 

ALFRED P. HAmMILTon, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, “‘Parallels in 
Lucretius and Vergil.” 

FRANCES ALLEN Hoscoop, Central High School, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
“Repetitions of Words and Rhythms in the Clausulae of Vergil.”’ 

Mother Mary Joun Horman, Ursuline Academy, San Antonio, Texas, 
“Nature Imagery in the Works of Ovid.” 

DanieEt A. PENICK, University of Texas, “The Pastoral Epistles in the New 
Testament.” 

Peart West, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas, “The 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid and the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 7:30 P.m., MENGER HOTEL 
Davip M. Key, Birmingham-Southern College, PRESIDING 


Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, ‘The Relief 
Problem in Ancient Rome—How and Why Dealt With.” 

S1stER AGNES CLARE, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, 
“A Twelfth-Century Greek Monastery for Women.” 

Russet M. Geer, Tulane University, ‘Scipio Aemilianus and the Agrarian 
Law of Tiberius Gracchus.” 

SISTER MARGARET GERTRUDE, Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, 
Kentucky, “Saint Basil, Scholar and Ascetic.” 

M. Katuryn Griick, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, “Some Uses of 
Colloquial Exaggeration in Roman Comedy.” 

FLoyp SEAWARD Lear, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, “The Idea of 
Maiestas in Visigothic Law.” 
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Fripay, DECEMBER 1, 9:00 a.m., MENGER HOTEL 
President LAURANIA MILLER, of Texas Latin Section, PRESIDING 


DorotHy Bass, State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, “Latin, a Good 
School Investment.” 

W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia University “By their Fruits—.” 

W. W. FREEMAN, State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, “Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Latin Classes.” (Illustrated) 

Layuna Hicks, Gainesville High School, Gainesville, Texas, “‘Practical Aids 
for Motivating Work in High Schools.” 

Essie Hit, Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, ‘“The Classics 
as an Equilibrator in this Educational Chaos.” 

Guest Speaker: H. J. Haskett, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Missouri, 
“After All, the Romans were Human Beings.” 


Fripay, DECEMBER 1, 12:30 p.m., MENGER HOTEL 
W. J. BattLe, University of Texas, will preside and act as Toastmaster 


Address of Welcome, I. E. SrursMAN, Superintendent of San Antonio City 
Schools. 

Response for the Association, CLypE PHArR, Vanderbilt University. 

Minnie LEE SHEPARD, University of Texas, “Roma et Italia.” 

“The Story of the Aeneid, Represented by Marionettes,” Latin Department 
of Seymour High School, Seymour, Texas, Directed by Lucy Moore, 
Seymour High School. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 1, 2:30 P.M., MENGER HOTEL 
Wi.t1aM R. Lamy, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, PRESIDING 


Marian C. ButLer, Waco High School, Waco, Texas, “Values: the Youth 
of 1939 Seeks Standards.” 

Wa tter H. Juniper, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, “The Old Ways are 
Best.” 

D. M. Key, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, “Five 
Current Values of the Classics.” 

H. J. Leon, University of Texas, “Vox Populi Pompeiani.” 

Evetyn L. Ramspett, Alamo Heights High School, San Antonio, Texas, 
“Quo Vadis et Quo Modo?” 


Fripay, 1, 7:00 P.m., OUR Lapy oF THE LAKE COLLEGE 


FRANK Burr Marsu, University of Texas, will preside 
and act as Toastmaster 


A Mexican Dinner with Mexican Music 


C. J. McNaspy, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama, “Musical 
Medieval Latin.” 
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Joun O. Mosety, University of Tennessee, “The Chalice of Antioch.” 
(Illustrated) 

Cartes E. Litrie, George Peabody College for Teachers, Emperor 
Claudius as Historian.” (Presidential Address) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 9:00 a.M., MENGER HOTEL 
Dante O. PEeNtcK, University of Texas, PRESIDING 


RicHarp P. EckeE1s, University of Mississippi, ‘“‘Werwolves and Pseudo- 
Werwolves.” 

Witiram R, Lama, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, “One Wide- 
spread Everyday Use of Latin.” 

O. W. REINMUTH, Uaivoutty of Oklahoma, “Our Expanding Terminology 
from the Greek. 

NELLIE ANGEL SmitH, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee, ‘‘The 
Outlook for Latin in Canada.” 

Epwarp K. Turner, Emory University, ““Nova Musa Latina.” 

Epna Rowe, Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Texas, “Our Debt to the 
Latin Teacher: From the Viewpoint of the English Teacher.” 


Those planning to attend should make reservations early, as the Texas 
Teachers Association is meeting in San Antonio at the same time. The rail- 
roads regularly give winter tourist rates to San Antonio at the end of Novem- 
ber. 


An EXPLANATION 


In connection with the foregoing program we think it proper to 
publish a letter written to the Editor by Dr. Charles E. Little, 
president of the Southern Section of our Association, under date 
of October 9. It reads: 


DEAR Sir: 

The meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South this year at Thanksgiving in San Antonio, Texas, 
and the meeting next April of the parent Association at Louisville, Kentucky, 
suggest a word from me as president of the Southern Section. The fact that 
Louisville is in the territory of the Southern Section, though on its very 
border, has perhaps suggested to most members of our larger Association that 
no meeting of the Southern Section would be held this year. A decent regard 
for the opinion of our members at large would seem to be sufficient cause for a 
statement of our purposes and aims. 

1. The initial meeting of the Southern Section was at Columbia, South 
Carolina, February 24-26, 1921. The other meetings, until that at Greenville, 
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South Carolina, April 23-25, 1936, were quite close to the time of the general 
meeting. Since that time the meetings have been held not only at distant 
places from the general meetings but at Thanksgiving instead of near the time 
of the general meeting. 

2. At the Greenville meeting there had been so many lean years due to the 
depression that the Southern Section was discouraged and its leaders on the 
point of recommending that the organization be disbanded. But a change of 
date and a new manner of enlisting those who would prepare papers have 
given new life and a more successful outlook to the Section. The reasons for 
this I think are apparent and can be stated quite succinctly. 

In the first place, we have no members as such in the Southern Section and 
no dues; but all the persons whom we attempt to interest and arouse are 
aroused for the sole benefit of the cause of the classics at large, for the parent 
Association directly, and for the local interest in the classics in the region 
around the place of meeting. 

In the second place, there is no sort of conflict between the attendance at 
the general Association and the attendance at the Southern Section as was 
formerly the case when the dates were so close together. As a matter of fact, 
the Southern Section seems to recruit attendants for the general Association. 

In the third place, there is no sort of intention that the Southern Section 
promote competition. San Antonio is one thousand miles from Louisville in a 
territory where the parent Association has never gone and probably will never 
go. The Southern Section regards its function as helping spread interest in our 
general Association to all the fringes of our territory in the Southwest, the 
South, and the Southeast. 

Finally and personally, I have always favored the complete unity of our 
entire territory in our efforts. And I am on record as expressing that belief at 
the initial discussions at the Atlanta meeting April 10-12, 1919, and at the 
final discussions at the Cleveland meeting April 1-3, 1920. My whole-hearted 
support of unity during all this time coincides, I think, entirely with the 
thought of those who support the Southern Section now in their belief that all 
of our efforts make for unity and helpfulness for the parent Association. 
Incidentally, I think we are doing much good for the classics locally in terri- 
tory unvisited by the beneficent influences of the parent Association. 

Very truly yours, 

Es E. LITTLE, 
President, Southern Section, 
Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South 


THE LOCATION OF CICERO’S HOUSE ON 
THE PALATINE HILL 


By WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
Princeton University 


Although a number of competent articles have been written 
about Cicero’s house on the Palatine,’ the fact seems generally to 
have passed unnoticed that we are not absolutely in the dark as to 
its location. There are practically no Republican remains on the 
north side (more exactly, the north-northeast side) of the Pala- 
tine Hill because of the buildings of the Emperors, but literary 
evidence does give us some information as to the arrangement of 
houses on that side of the hill. My purpose is to present the evi- 
dence and to set forth the conclusions which I believe to be cor- 
rect, but the nature of the evidence is such that I cannot insist 
that these are the only conclusions possible. 

The Jordan-Huelsen discussion thoroughly establishes a num- 


ber of important facts: 


So zahlreich die Stellen sind, in denen das Haus des Redners, namentlich 
seine Zerstérung auf Betreiben des Clodius, erwaihnt wird, so wenig lernen wir 
aus den meisten fiir seine Lage. Aus der Rede De Domo geht hervor, dass es 


1 Ruth Witherstine, “Where the Romans Lived in the First Century B.c.,”’ CLass* 
Journ. xxi (1926), 566-579; W. B. McDaniel, “Cicero and His House on the Palatine,”’ 
Crass. JouRN. xxmt (1928), 651-661; Emma Crownover, “The Clash between Clodia 
and Cicero,” CLass. JouRN. xxx (1934), 137-147; Euphemia M. Mann, “Some Private 
Houses in Ancient Rome,” Class. Wk. x1x (1926), 127-132; Kevin Guinagh, “Cicero’s 
Recovery of His Palatine Site,” Class. Wk. xxv1 (1933), 148-150; Bertha C. Fortner, 
“Cicero’s Town and Country Houses,” Class Wk. xxvit (1934), 177-180. Most valuable 
of all for our purpose, of course, is Jordan-Huelsen’s Topographie, in which the notice 
is quite brief but the conclusions the same as mine as far as they go: H. Jordan-Ch. 
Huelsen: Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum: Berlin, Weidmann (1907), 1, 3, 58 f. 

‘Jordan-Huelsen, Joc. cit. I do not cite their footnotes since most of the references 
which concern us will be taken up later. 
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in conspectu totius urbis, also auf der Héhe gelegen hat. Die Stelle Ad Aitic. 
2, 24, wo Vettius den Cicero vicinum consulis, d. h. des in der Regia wohnen- 
den Caesar, nennt, weist auf die Nahe der Nordspitze. Dass aber das Haus 
wie die Porticus Catuli nicht auf der dem Velabrum und dem Vicus Tuscus 
zugekehrten Seite, sondern oberhalb der Nova Via gesucht werden muss, 
ergiebt sich aus einer Aeusserung des Clodius. Der Tribun hatte bekanntlich 
wihrend Caesars (sic) Verbannung das Haus in Brand stecken lassen und 
von dem Areal einen Theil zur Vergrésserung der Porticus Catuli verwendet, 
einen anderen grisseren fiir sein eigenes Haus und ein sacellum der Libertas. 
Als er sich nun bald darauf auch mit Pompeius iiberwarf, drohte er ihm 
velle se in Carinis aedificare alteram porticum, quae Palatio responderet (Cicero, 
De Harusp. Resp. 49). Diese Drohung erhilt ihre Spitze erst, wenn beide 
Gebiude sich wirklich gegeniiber lagen. Nun ist die Lage der domus Pompei 
am Abhange der Carinae, hinter der Constantinsbasilica, etwa bei der 
jetzigen Scuola Vittorino da Feltre, mit ziemlicher Genauigkeit zu bestim- 
men. Also muss das Haus des Cicero (und die Bauten des Catulus) auf der 
no: déstlichen Seite des Palatins, oberhalb des Vestalenhauses und der Nova 
Via, gesucht werden.—Nach seiner Riickkehr erhielt Cicero bekanntlich sein 
Grundstiick zuriick, die Porticus Catuli wurde wieder auf ihren friiheren 
Bestand reducirt. Das Haus bestand noch im ersten Jahrh. n. Chr., wo es im 
Besitze des Censorinus (wohl L. Marcius C., cos. 715/39), dann des Statilius 
Sisenna (cos. 16 n. Chr.) war (Velleius 2, 14, s. o. A. 53). Durch die Erweiterung 
der domus Tiberiana im zweiten Jahrh. scheint es beseitigt zu sein. 


The main source of information on the question we are discuss- 
ing is paragraph 116 of De Domo Sua: 


Domus illa mea prope tota vacua est; vix pars aedium mearum decima ad 
Catuli porticum accessit. Causa fuit ambulatio et monumentum et ista 
Tanagraea oppressa libertate Libertas. In Palatio pulcherrimo prospectu 
porticum cum conclavibus pavimentatam trecentum pedum concupierat, 
amplissimum peristylum, cetera eius modi facile ut omnium domos et laxitate 
et dignitate superaret. Et homo religiosus cum aedis meas idem emeret et 
venderet, tamen illis tantis tenebris non est ausus suum nomen emptioni illi 
adscribere. Posuit Scatonem illum, hominem sua virtute egentem, ut is qui 
in Marsis, ubi natus est, tectum quo imbris vitandi causa succederet iam nul- 
lum haberet, aedis in Palatio nobilissimas emisse se diceret. Inferiorem aedium 
partem adsignavit non suae genti Fonteiae, sed Clodiae, quam reliquit, quem 
in numerum ex multis Clodiis nemo nomen dedit nisi aut egestate aut scelere 
perditus.* 


* Note that this last sentence proves that the house was on the brink of that side of 
the Palatine, since inferiorem aedium partem means that part of Cicero’s house which 
was down the side of the hill, what we might call basement quarters. This is evidence 
that the house did not face the Nova Via, since in that case the inferiorem partem 
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This passage justifies the most careful examination, although by 
no means everything in it can be explained. It divides the lot into 
three parts—the house itself was destroyed very soon after Cicero 
left the city—one as an addition to the portico of Catulus, one for 
the Temple of Liberty, and one which Clodius bought for him- 
self. It is the sentence Causa . . . Libertas which causes the most 
difficulty in interpretation, but the two following sentences show 
that in that one sentence Cicero was speaking not only of the 
Temple of Liberty but also of the land which Clodius bought; the 
reference to Clodius’ land is contained in the word ambulatio, 
which is certainly equivalent to the porticus mentioned in the next 
sentence,‘ the structure Clodius intended for his own use as dis- 
tinct from the portico of Catulus. 

After Cicero had gone into exile, Clodius seems first to have had 
a law® passed which enabled him to consecrate what we shall show 
to have been an approximately central portion of Cicero’s site to 
the goddess of Liberty. Since it was to be a public shrine, it must 
have faced a street, probably the Clivus Victoriae, the street above 
and parallel to the Nova Via, whereas the Nova Via part of 
Cicero’s house, the inferiorem aedium partem, Clodius had as- 
signed to his poor relatives or freedmen. We cannot be certain, of 
course, but it would be more satisfactory to suppose that the 
shrine ran the depth of the lot, since that would be the best way of 
making the site worthless to Cicero if he should recover the other 
two parts. That the temple occupied only a portion of the site is 
clearly shown by the decree passed by the pontiffs after Cicero’s 


would be the entrance. The passage quoted by Jordan-Huelsen, in cons pectu totius urbis 
(De Domo Sua 100), also makes it necessary to believe that the house was on the upper 
part of the slope and extended to the top of that side of the hill; although it could not 
have been entirely on the top of the hill, since then the view of it from the city would 
have been blocked by the structures on the upper part of the side of the hill. A very 
good idea of what this locality looks like can be gained from the following: Platner- 
Ashby, Topographical Dictionary P\. 28; Horace Marucchi, Le Forum et le Palatin 
d’aprés les derniéres découvertes: Paris, Desclée et Cie (1925), 263; Ralph VanDeman 
Magoffin, The Roman Forum: American Classical League Bulletin vir (1927), passim. 
The homo religiosus is Clodius; the illis tantis tenebris signifies only “those dark days of 
the Republic,” as is shown by numerous citations in Merguet’s Lexikon zu den Reden 
des Cicero. 
* Pauly-Wissowa, RE s.v. ambulatio. 5 De Domo Sua 106. 
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return:* Si neque populi iussu neque plebis scitu is, qui se dedicasse 
diceret, nominatim ei rei praefectus esset neque populi iussu aut 
plebis scitu id facere iussus esset, videri posse sine religione eam par- 
tem areae M. T. restitui. The consecration was accomplished 
through a brother of Clodius’ wife’? who had only recently been 
made a pontiff and who seems to have performed the ceremony 
in an unwilling and stumbling fashion.* We need hardly add that 
the dedication was not at all an act of religious zeal on Clodius’ 
part;® it was merely a political trick to prevent an enemy from 
ever recovering his property.’® The religious rites in such an in- 
stance, according to Cicero’s mocking description of them, seem 
to have consisted merely in persuading a pontifical friend to lay 
hold of the door-post and to state that this was now a shrine to 
some divinity." 

Clodius felt that he should put up a statue to the goddess Liber- 
tax for appearances’ sake, and Cicero claims that he put up one 
which his brother, Appius Claudius, had stolen while an official in 
Greece, a marble portrait statue of a Tanagraean harlot which had 
been placed on her tomb.” There was later another statue erected 
on Cicero’s lot, one to Clodius, which was put up by a man from 
Anagnia in gratitude for a favor.” 

After making a portion of Cicero’s site a shrine to Liberty, 
Clodius began an addition to one end of the portico of Catulus, 
which we therefore know was next to Cicero’s house, intending to 
extend it over a tenth of the lot. Clodius had Catulus’ name taken 
off and his own put up instead.“ Thus there apparently remained 


* Ad Alticum rv, 2, 3. 7 De Domo Sua 118. 8 De Domo Sua 139. 
* De Domo Sua 123f.; these paragraphs supply instances previous to the Ciceronian 
period. 


10 L, Ninnius, Cicero’s partisan, retaliated in kind by consecrating Clodius’ property 
to Ceres (De Domo Sua 125); and when Clodius became angry with Gabinius, he con- 
secrated the latter’s property (De Domo Sua 124). 4 De Domo Sua 119-121. 

12 De Domo Sua 111 f. 1 De Domo Sua 81. 

4 De Domo Sua 137; paragraph 102 may also refer to this, as may De Haruspicum 
Responsis 58. At the time of the speech De Domo Sua the portico still stood on the Pala- 
tine with Clodius’ name on it (De Domo Sua 102 f.). Since Cicero speaks of it as a 
monumentum here, perhaps this is what he meant by monumentum in the passage we 
quoted above, De Domo Sua 116; cf. also Ad Aiticum rv 2, 3-5; and tv 3, 2, which show 
how the portico was to be repaired after Cicero regained his site. 
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a goodly portion of Cicero’s site which as yet had nothing on it. 
Clodius had the rest of Cicero’s property, probably including this 
part of his site, proclaimed for sale daily, but nobody would buy.” 
In all likelihood he was forced to purchase it himself through one 
of his agents in order to avoid having the lack of buyers become a 
public joke, as it had already become a public scandal. There were 
two reasons why no one wished to buy Cicero’s land. In the first 
place the exiled man was likely to come back and reclaim his en- 
tire site, for it had been seen in other cases that consecration had 
little efficacy; the site was far too expensive to buy and then lose. 
The other reason was that a reaction was arising in Cicero’s favor 
and no one wished to admit that he was involved in his exile. 

All this does not, however, explain the remark of Cicero that 
Clodius wished to erect some sort of building on this site, a state- 
ment which most authorities ignore as being impossible to explain, 
since they do not consider whether Clodius’ house was near Cice- 
ro’s, but which T. Rice Holmes accepts.'® Cicero made one state- 
ment, moreover, which it is impossible to expound without placing 
the two houses side by side. Cicero said that the senators should 
not consider his house subject to religious scruples, unless because 
it touched the house-wall (paries) of that impure and sacrilegious 
man,!’ Clodius. Then he says that he is going to raise his roof so 
that Clodius will not be able to look upon the city he wished to de- 
stroy.!’ Since this side of the Palatine faces north-northeast, Cic- 
ero could thus cut off Clodius’ view of the Forum and the Curia at 
least. Then we must conclude, unless we are to believe that Cicero 
was talking nonsense before the pontiffs when he accused Clodius 
of wanting to build on his lot, that the part of Cicero’s site Clodius 

% Plutarch, Cicero xxx, 1. 

16 The Roman Republic: New York, Oxford University Press (1923), m, 54; cf. De 
Domo Sua 116 which is quoted in full above, also De Domo Sua 107. Schaum believes 
that Clodius lived next door to Cicero and intended to build an addition on part of 
Cicero’s site: L. Schaum, “De Consecratione Domus Ciceronianae,’’ Programm des 
Grossherzoglichen Gymnasiums zu Mainz: Mainz, H. Prickarts (1889), 4. 

17 De Haruspicum Responsis 33. Unless this side of the Palatine had some extraordi- 
nary configuration in Republican times, Cicero’s statement about raising his roof to 
shut off Clodius’ view of the city must mean that his house was nearer the Forum and 


that Clodius, therefore, lived to the east of him. On this basis we can safely assume that 
the portico of Catulus was to the west of Cicero. 
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bought was next to his own house and that the shrine of Liberty 
was tight against that tenth part of Cicero’s lot which was to be 
added to the portico of Catulus.’* Hence the partition of Civero’s 
lot during his exile is clear: a small addition to the portico of Catu- 
lus, a shrine to Liberty, and a large plot adjoining Clodius’ house. 
Cicero, of course, recovered his whole site after his return from exile. 

This house to which Clodius contemplated putting up an addi- 
tion was not the palatial home that he bought from M. Scaurus, 
for that was purchased only a few months before his death in 
52.!° I believe that the house referred to here is the ancestral home 
of the Claudian gens, in which both Clodius and Clodia lived. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Clodia was living there at this time, 
since it was proximity on the Palatine which brought Caelius and 
Clodia together, and since we later hear how Clodius extended a 
foundation and house-wall into the vestibule of her house, or at 
least her part of the mansion, so that it was impossible for her to 
get to her rooms.”° The house of Q. Seius Postumus also comes in- 


18 Judging from what Cicero says after his return, however, Clodius never built this 
addition, for what reason we do not know. 

19 Asconius, ed. A.C. Clark (Oxford text): p. 32, vv. 24 f.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvt, 103. 
Clodius, it will be remembered, did not inherit much money from his father, who had 
died while this son was still comparatively young; there is a statement about the 
family’s straitened circumstances in Varro, Res Rusticae 111, 16, 2. It may be, then, that 
Cicero is reminding the family of an unpleasant fact when in the Pro Caelio (17) he says 
that Caelius rented quarters in the insula (!) of Clodius on the Palatine; cf. also the 
note on this passage by R. G. Austin, M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro M. Caelio Oratio: New 
York, Oxford University Press (1933), 57 f. Cicero was describing the Claudian home as 
being split up into small separate dwellings (aediculae), with much the same connota- 
tions as our phrase of “opening a boarding house’’; I doubt very much the interpreta- 
tion that Clodius owned a block of French flats on the Palatine as well as his own 
home. Clodius evidently acquired wealth only by his second marriage, with the rich and 
notorious Fulvia (Cicero, Philip. m1, 16, where she is mentioned as having Antony as 
her third husband); and, although the date of this marriage is a matter of dispute (cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE s.v. Fulvia no. 113, and Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms: 
Leipzig, Gebriider Borntraeger (1902), 1, 309 ff.), we can safely say that it took place 
several years after 58 B.c. 

2 Cicero, Pro Milone 75. The passage speaks only of a soror, but such a casual refer- 
ence would have meaning solely on the assumption that the speaker was mentioning 
the notorious Clodia. A. C. Clark agrees that this is the famous Clodia, in his edition 
of the Pro T. Annio Milone: New York, Oxford University Press (1895), 66. Clodius 
and Clodia evidently had separate entrances to their parts of the mansion a fact which 
would fit in well with Cicero’s calling it an insula and speaking of aediculae. 
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to the question, since Clodius is said by Cicero to have murdered 
Postumus at the time of Cicero’s exile in order to be able to add 
Postumus’ house to his own.” 

It has sometimes been erroneously stated that the house to 
which Clodius contemplated adding part of Cicero’s house was 
solely the house of Postumus, but the following passage shows that 
there were two houses now in the possession of Clodius, since Clo- 
dius, when trying to acquire Postumus’ house, had threatened to 
raise his own house and thus block the light from the windows of 
Postumus’ house:* 


Habitare laxe et magnifice voluit duasque et magnas et nobilis domos con- 
iungere. Eodem puncto temporis quo meus discessus isti causam caedis eri- 
puit, a Q. Seio contendit ut sibi domum venderet. Cum ille id negaret, primo 
se luminibus eius esse obstructurum minabatur. Adfirmabat Postumus se 
vivo illam domum istius numquam futuram. Acutus adulescens ex ipsius 
sermone intellexit quid fieri oporteret; hominem veneno apertissime sustulit; 
emit domum licitatoribus defatigatis prope dimidio carius quam aestima- 
batur. 


Hence it is clear that Clodius owned two adjoining houses. 

The house of Seius Postumus must have been between Clodius’ 
and Cicero’s, because on the other side of the Claudian mansion 
lived Q. Lutatius Catulus. Cicero vividly describes in the Pro 
Caelio (59) the scene in which the ill Metellus Celer, the husband 
of Clodia, touches the paries which he shared with Q. Lutatius 
Catulus. Clodia, then, presumably occupied the portion of the 
Claudian mansion farthest away from Cicero at the time of the 
death of her husband; and the fact that Metellus was living in the 
Claudian mansion may be explained by two factors, that it was 
near the Forum, and that in marrying Clodia he was bettering his 
social position although he was decidedly not marrying money.” 
We have no reason to believe that Clodia changed her residence 
after her husband’s death. At this point we must revise our con- 
clusions to understand that Cicero could still say that his house 


1 De Domo Sua 115; De Haruspicum Responsis 30 states definitely that Clodius was 
in possession of Seius’ house in 56 B.c. % De Domo Sua 115. 

% T. Frank, Catullus and Horace, Two Poets in Their Environment: New York, Henry 
Holt and Co. (1928), 15 f. ™% See footnote 20. 
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touched the paries of Clodius’ house* although the house of Q. 
Seius was between them, because at the time Cicero made that 
statement in the De Haruspicum Responsis*® Clodius had been ‘n 
possession of Seius’ house for about a year. 

This evidence proves that we know both the three large houses 
(counting Clodius’ and Clodia’s as one) which were to the east of 
Cicero and the portico of Catulus which was to the west of him.* 
Catulus had built this portico from the spoils obtained in his 
victory over the Cimbri on the site formerly occupied by the house 
of Fulvius Flaccus, who had been condemned for sedition and 
whose house had been razed. It is often said that Catulus had his 
home next to the portico,” but I have found no evidence to sup- 
port this view, and the fact that Metellus Celer and Catulus 
shared a paries makes such an arrangement impossible. 

We have now come to the conclusion that these buildings ad- 
joined each other in the following order: porticus Catuli, house of 
Cicero, house of Q. Seius Postumus, house of Clodius, house of 
Clodia and Metellus Celer, house of Q. Lutatius Catulus. The 
question remains whether they were strung out in a line or were 
otherwise arranged. The considerations urged in the quotation 
from Jordan-Huelsen and in footnote 3 lead me to believe that the 
house of Cicero, and consequently these other structures, were 
situated between the Nova Via and the Clivus Victoriae.”* Using 
the ‘House of Livia” as a measuring-stick,”® for it is the only ex- 
tant Republican mansion of this period and type, we find that 
there is barely enough room between the two streets for the width 
of the “House of Livia” in most places, as the Clivus Victoriae 
does not run straight.*° Apparently the location of these two streets 


% See footnote 17. %6 See footnote 21, also footnote 17. 

7 Platner-Ashby: Topographical Dictionary s. vv. Domus Catulus and Porticus Catuli; 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE s.v. Lutatius, no. 7. The Lutatius Catulus who lived next to Metel- 
lus was, of course, the son (Pauly-Wissowa, RE s.v. Lutatius, no. 8, col. 2093) of the con- 
queror of the Cimbri, but he probably lived in the luxurious home his father had built. 

%8 Cf. T. Frank, op. cit., 281, who places Cicero’s house there, but the other houses in 
a different arrangement. 

** Jordan-Huelsen, op. cit., 61, gives the dimensions as 35X22 m. 

%° The width of this space can be measured on any good map, as in a Baedeker; more 
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is much the same now as it was in Republican times. The Clivus 
Victoriae is arched over* at the present time by the buildings of 
the so-called domus Gaiana. Actually this is the work of an em- 
peror later than Caligula; the imperial palace was first extended 
down to the Clivus Victoriae, and later over it and down to the 
Nova Via. At the time the palace was extended to the Clivus, 
private houses must have remained between the Clivus and the 
Nova Via; for that reason the street was probably left almost un- 
changed at that time; and later, when the Emperors built over it, 
they would have no desire to change it.** Hence its very existence 
argues that it follows its original lines. The Nova Via may, in Re- 
publican times, have been a little to the north of its present 
lines,* which would give us a little more room for the houses. But, 
then as now, the most fashionable sites were not the most con- 
venient, and this side of the Palatine was the most stylish location 
in the city of Rome. Our conclusion is, therefore, that these struc- 
tures were strung out in a line. 

It has been commonly supposed that Cicero lived in a house 
situated at the north corner of the Palatine above the House of 
the Vestals and overlooking the Forum. Inasmuch as Cicero’s 
house must have had buildings on either side of it, we shall have to 
reject the idea of a corner lot. We cannot tell who occupied that 
corner, but it must be admitted that Cicero’s house was fairly 
near it,** because it was in sight of the whole city. Since we have 


exact is the map in Christian Huelsen, Forum und Palatin: Berlin, Drei Masken Ver- 
lag A.G. (1926); most satisfactory is Rodolfo Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae: Mediola- 
num, apud Ulricum Hoepli (1896), Fasc. Quartus, Tab. 29. 

1 For a picture of the Clivus in its present state cf. Giuseppe Lugli, The Classical 
Monuments of Rome and its Vicinity. Translated by Gilbert Bagnani: Roma, Libreria 
di Scienze e Lettere del Dott. Giovanni Bardi (1929), 1, 265; also Enciclopedia Italiana 
di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti s.v. Palatino for views of the Clivus and the Palatine. 

#S. B. Platner, The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome: New York, Allyn 
and Bacon (1911), 147, 159 f. 

% Platner-Ashby: Topographical Dictionary, s.v. Nova Via. 

4 J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome: London and Edinburgh, Adam 
and Charles Black (1892), 1, 170. Cf. the Jordan-Huelsen quotation and footnote 3. 
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found evidence to show that Cicero lived at the edge of the Pala- 
tine overlooking the Forum and since we can estimate the arrange- 
ment of houses on both sides of him, the following plan is suggested 
for the order of these houses on this side of the hill: 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIVAL AT ST. JOHN’S 


By Joun S. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland 


A recent issue of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL! reprinted Walter Lippmann’s 
discussion of the curriculum newly established at St. John’s College. Since the 
new course requires all students to study Latin and Greek and to read a list 
of books beginning with Homer and including most of the extant Greek 
and Latin Classics, the following account of this program may interest the 
readers of the CLASSICAL JouRNAL. The writer has taught the Classics at 
St. John’s for the last ten years. 


St. John’s is the third oldest college in the United States. It was 
founded, as King William’s School, in 1696, “for the propagation 
of the gospel, and the education of the youth of this province in 
’ good letters and good manners,” as the founding act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland puts it. Since then it has followed the 
pattern of American education and in 1937 its curriculum, though 
sanely balanced and not overloaded with courses, was based es- 
sentially on an elective system. In that year financial and ad- 
ministrative difficulties persuaded the Board of Visitors and 
Governors to adopt the radically different curriculum that is 
known now as the St. John’s program. The change was recom- 
mended by a group from the University of Chicago known there 
as “The Committee on the Liberal Arts’’; this committee had been 
appointed the previous year by President Hutchins in order to 
formulate a system of education that would combat the evils of 
specialization and the elective system. Mr. Stringfellow Barr and 
Mr. Scott Buchanan, members of the committee, were elected re- 
spectively President and Dean of St. John’s and given authority 
to put the plans of the committee into effect. 

The idea back of the committee’s program was that the essentials 
of a college education are summed up in the classics of our intel- 


1 Vol. xxxiv (1939), 438-440. 
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lectual tradition from Homer to the present day; that no man can 
be called educated who misses an important fraction of that tra- 
dition. This idea—familiar enough, to be sure—was to be applied 
more rigorously than in previous attempts to improve the working 
of the elective system. More careful attention was to be paid to 
completeness of content, coordination of subject-matter and sub- 
ordination to general principles. What was aimed at, in fact, was 
the revival of classical education, but revised so as to include 
those fields whose blind exclusion had cost the classicist of the 
last century his primacy in education. Therefore the list of classics 
must not stop at any fixed date in the past and must include sci- 
entific and mathematical classics as well as those of literature, 
history, and philosophy. Certain tests for determining whether a 
given work was a classic had to be set up. These tests were partly 
of themes treated by the book, partly of style of treatment—wheth- 
er or not the presentation clarified the theme and set it in a more 
intelligible light. Those books that presented in simplicity and 
grandeur the subjects commonly taught in college were to be in- 
cluded. In this way it was felt that the minds that had developed 
one or another phase of these subjects would be directly open to 
the student. The simplification offered by textbooks was to be ab- 
solutely avoided. Whatever initial ease was gained by their use 
was more than outweighed by the falsification produced when an 
inferior mind bungles a master’s work. 

A third fault—in addition to specialization and shoddy material 
—the committee wished to escape: the fault of passivity. The 
student who is merely exposed to a subject, however great, cannot 
make that subject part of his own intellectual equipment. And so 
methods of teaching had to be devised or rediscovered that did 
away with the system of parroting recitations and lecture material. 
The student must be brought to think for himself “the best that 
has been thought and done.” The planners of the program saw this 
problem not as one in the psychology of education but as enforcing 
a logical explicitness about the things that are implicit and taken 
for granted in all good teaching. It is from this problem that the 
committee derived its name, for in the view of its members the 
liberal arts are the arts and sciences by which men learn whatever 
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else they learn. The arts of the use of symbols—grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, and the quadrivium—were to be acquired by the students, 
and used by them in mastering the material of the tradition repre- 
sented by the book list. Therefore the teaching program for the 
new curriculum must contain instruction in languages and mathe- 
matics. This instruction had to be given, not from the conventional 
point of view, but with the purpose of awakening an insight into 
the way to ideas through words and other symbols, as well as an 
understanding of the rational processes by which the authors of 
the classics made their themes clear. With this equipment it was 
possible for the student to read the assigned portions of the books 
and to discuss them in seminar groups with something other than 
an external and historical classification of themes in mind. 

Unity and coordination of the traditional subject-matter of edu- 
cation, direct contact with great intellectual achievement, under- 
standing through mastery of the liberal arts, are the principles on 
which the St. John’s curriculum has been constructed. The methods 
of teaching this curriculum in the light of these principles have of 
necessity been carefully adapted to them. The teaching, then, is 
done by means of seminars, in which a group of students, under the 
leadership of two instructors, discusses dialectically weekly assign- 
ments in the books. The discussion groups are supported by in- 
tensive classroom instruction in language and mathematics. A 
laboratory presents the scientific classics in their proper medium 
while at the same time teaching the arts of the quadrivium. A 
series of formal lectures develops for the student the patterns of 
thought recorded in the tradition. Thus the student attains in sem- 
inar and laboratory familiarity with the ideas of the builders of the 
tradition, from the classes in language and mathematics mastery 
of the means of understanding the tradition, and from the formal 
lectures the coordinating framework with which to see the tradi- 
tion as a whole. 

The classicist naturally has a special interest in certain parts of 
this program—those parts in which Greek and Latin authors are 
read and Greek and Latin taught. But the curriculum as a whole 
is permeated with the influence of the classics. In mathematics the 
first text for classroom use is Euclid’s Elements; this is followed by 
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Aristarchus, Archimedes, Apollonius, and Ptolemy. In the mathe- 
matics of the fourth year the influence of Euclid and Greek mathe- 
matics is evident in some of the most abstruse modern work. Ptol- 
emy and Copernicus are reconciled by Einstein. The camps of 
Platonists and Aristotelians battle through the Middle Ages and 
on into modern times. The method of the seminar leader is con- 
sciously modeled on the Socratic dialectic. The theme of Greek 
tragedy becomes a touchstone for more than literary criticism, 
while the formulation of the ubiquitous liberal arts is that of 
classical antiquity. 

For teaching purposes the books have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The first year the students read, with the exception 
of Lucretius, nothing but Greek works. As sophomores they study 
Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance authors. The third and fourth 
years cover the modern authors. A second ordering of the books 
divides them into works of literature, history, and social sciences; 
works of natural science; and works expository of the liberal arts. 
This third group includes philosophical and theological books as 
well as some that do not fit so patly into these categories but never- 
theless do the sort of interpreting that is done by philosophical 
works. Galen and Hippocrates thus fall into this group. The ex- 
pository books are made the starting points of the formal lectures. 
In their terms the lecturer discusses the themes of the books in the 
first two groups. 

The books are read in translation. This is more than just a com- 
promise with present-day hard linguistic facts. Translation be- 
tween languages is seen as part of the broader problem of transla- 
tion of ideas from one set of symbols to another. Thus, for instance, 
the work in the laboratory is thought of as a translation into 
mathematical symbols of ideas expressed by nature in a different 
symbolism. So the reading of translations is designed to give the 
student a sense of the nature of translation. Furthermore the books 
are read as wholes, not in selections, and as far as possible, not 
piecemeal. In seminar discussion familiarity with details of struc- 
ture, with historical background and literary qualities is assumed, 
but no attempt is made to test the student’s knowledge of such 
things. The instructors direct the discussion to the fundamental 
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problems of nature and man as these appear in the assignments. 
The dialectical process requires that the students be able to define 
terms, to take and hold positions in regard to the subjects that 
come up for discussion, to argue rationally for their positions and 
to counter objections to such positions. In general, the seminar is 
a ground on which, in a sort of game, the student develops and ex- 
ercises his power of reason, using as equipment the truths and 
fallacies that are to be found in the classic under scrutiny. Conclu- 
sions are seldom reached, a fact which bewilders the freshman but 
delights the sophomore. In this way, so it is believed at St. John’s, 
the student comes to apprehend what the author is saying, not 
merely to be able to reproduce his words—or a garbling of them. 

Left to itself the seminar could easily degenerate into chit-chat. 
Its intellectual soundness must be guaranteed by the other devices 
of teaching. The series of lectures, as has been said, build a solid 
framework for ideas. The language and mathematical classes, 
groups of not more than ten to an instructor, strengthen the lan- 
guage sense and make the student aware of the dignity inhering in 
variant systems for the expression of ideas. It gives him the means 
for more refined apprehension of ideas through greater flexibility 
in their representation. 

Since language can be only studied through languages, the St. 
John’s course requires the study, in historical order to match the 
order of the books, of Greek, Latin, French, and German. The 
teaching of these languages, however, is not meant to make the 
student as proficient in their use as the usual teaching does. These 
languages are looked on merely as auxiliaries to the student’s 
grasp of his native tongue and of the principles of the use of lan- 
guage. Therefore much of the usual first year work is dispensed 
with. In the first of the three terms of the academic year the stu- 
dent is required to memorize the declensions and conjugations and 
also to learn by heart the original text of part of one or more of the 
books. For instance, in Greek about ten pages of Plato’s Meno are 
memorized. In classroom drill the student is made to recite what 
he has memorized, to translate and to parse all the important 
words. The purpose of this process is to enable the student to ac- 
quire in a minimum of time a grasp of syntax and a power over the 
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language. In the second term he continues using the same text but 
is set the task of preparing varying translations of that text; these 
translations go from the baldly literal through elaborate para- 
phrase to a stripped logical summary. In the third term he is 
given a variety of short selections from the list of books, asked to 
write commentaries on the grammar, rhetoric, and logic of the 
passage and to turn in weekly an original essay on the theme of 
the selection. Thus translation and the liberal arts are emphasized 
in language instruction rather than a mastery of the conventions 
of a particular tongue. 

Since this article is written to describe for classicists how the 
St. John’s program makes use of their subject, those parts of the 
curriculum in which Greek and Latin directly occur have been 
stressed. It is perhaps unnecessary to go into similar detail about 
the laboratory methods and the teaching of mathematics. It must 
be remembered, however, that the program is entirely opposed to 
specialization and the elective system, and that no courses in par- 
ticular subjects are taught. Only so much weight is given to each 
of the different types of instruction as will enable the resultant 
knowledge acquired from it to fit harmoniously with the other 
parts of the program and with the whole. The prominence given 
to the Greek and Latin classics is a measure of their general value, 
not of their special interest to scholars. Therefore the parts of the 
program that have not been stressed here should be understood to 
be equally as important as the classical parts, or even more so. 

Many objections have been raised against the program. Many 
of them are wide of the mark. It is objected that there are no 
“moderns” on the list of great books. While this is not entirely true 
—Freud, Marx, Bertrand Russell are certainly modern—no classi- 
cist would make that objection. Some people fear that Thomas 
Aquinas will lead to Rome; he is counterbalanced by Plato on one 
side and Calvin on the other. The emphasis on mathematics of- 
fends some. The classicist is traditionally allied, in pedagogy, to 
the mathematicians and hence need not fear this aspect of the 
scheme. There is some danger that the lack of formal courses in 
chemistry and biology may keep the St. John’s graduate from the 
medical schools. The authors of the program contend that the 
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reasoning power and laboratory training given by St. John’s will 
prepare its graduates to do competent work in medicine. This re- 
mains to be seen after a class has completed the course. Admittedly 
the program turns its back on those who would allow the student 
to take only those courses he is interested in. How many boys on 
entering college know what they are interested in or what they 
are some day going to find they needed to have learned? The great 
books are not too difficult, as some maintain, for the boy who 
studies them long enough to begin to come under the spell of their 
power. Many such objections are due to a lack of understanding of 
the purposes of the program; many of them come from men who 
are themselves the victims of some of the fallacies of educational 
theory that have been current for the past few generations. 

Yet there are faults to be found by the classicist that cannot 
perhaps be so easily dismissed. He might agree to the necessity of 
reading in translation, while knowing that as long as this needs to 
be done the program will fall short of full achievement. For the 
complete value of any classic work cannot be conveyed in a trans- 
lation. He may feel that the authors of the program are misled by 
their interest in translation as a process into setting too high a 
value on particular translations; that gaining one’s first acquaint- 
ance with a Greek or Latin author in a translation sets up a barrier 
to full understanding of the work and prevents the development of 
that very language sense the program sets itself to attain. Another 
defect, in the view of the classicist, is that one year only is given 
to the acquisition of each language. The result can be only a 
smattering confusion that again works against the very purpose of 
the program. The ancient historian may object that there seems 
to be no provision for imparting an orderly knowledge of historical 
events and sequences; and that as a consequence the student will 
be reduced to a Medieval innocence of historical process. The un- 
initiate, on observing the dialectical method of the seminar, some- 
times feel that the only result is a peculiar jargon in which fanta- 
sies are constructed while the actual meat of the books is un- 
touched. 

These are, to the classicist, the apparent defects in the St. 
John’s program. It may be, however, that the appearance of de- 
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fect is due to the critic’s point of observation rather than to the 
inherent flaws in the thing observed. At any rate, the propagandist 
for St. John’s can point to some false positions in which classicists 
find themselves to-day; he can maintain that criticism of St. 
John’s from such positions may flow from fallacious premises. The 
St. John’s man narrates a sort of “Decline and Fall” myth of the 
classics, in which the classicists’ own blunders join with the de- 
bilitating effects of the elective system to rob them of their ancient 
station and deprive education of the true worth of the classics. The 
main blunders are two: the loss of the sense for the true subject- 
matter of the classics and a narrowness of interest that prevented 
the natural sciences from being assimilated to the classical cur- 
riculum. In terms of the liberal arts, the classical scholar spent too 
much of his interest in grammar. The result was an emphasis on 
linguistic convention rather than formal grammar as a part of the 
apparatus of learning. In connection with this shift of emphasis 
arose, on the one hand, the view that the knowledge of Greek and 
Latin is a badge of culture and gentility; on the other, the develop- 
ment of philological research, which tended to make classical study 
a branch of history. With the rapid expansion of the natural sci- 
ences, the classics, having abandoned their proper field—the tradi- 
tion of the human spirit—were forced either to spurn the upstart 
disciplines and retreat more and more to the study of the classical 
books for their own sake, thus intensifying the dead externality 
that had been growing over them even earlier, or, playing the ape, 
to boast of becoming as scientific as the sciences. To St. John’s, 
archaeology, palaeography, comparative philology, however fruit- 
ful as research, are usurpers when they dominate the activities of 
departments in a college. The elective system completed the down- 
fall of the classics. It had come into being to bring a kind of order 
into the chaos that followed the expansion of the sciences. The 
trend not only blinded teacher and student alike to the peculiar 
nature of the contribution to education that the classics made, but 
made it possible for students never to become acquainted with any 
aspect of them. The scientist naturally repaid the earlier scorn of 
the classicist by a refusal to wear his badge of culture and conse- 
quently lost the power of insight and understanding that he might 
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have gained from a study of Greek and Latin. St. John’s claims to 
restore to the classicist the opportunity to facilitate the learning 
and thinking of all students, without walling them up in a garden 
of the past. 

The writer finds himself unable to decide as to the justice of 
either point of view. The attempt to restore a common basis for 
education commands enthusiasm. As a classicist he has always 
known that much of this common ground lies within the field of 
the ancient languages. The justice of the reproach of narrow 
specialization is obvious enough. Yet it is as apparent that the at- 
tempts to reach this common ground at St. John’s have sacrificed 
some of the very effects that the program desires to obtain. 

Any dispute as to the rightness of the St. John’s aims and 
methods or the possibilities for the success of the program must 
ultimately take into consideration that the real point in which the 
program differs from that of most colleges today is in its attitude 
toward the commodity of educational institutions, namely knowl- 
edge. The epistemology, to use an old-fashioned and rather de- 
spised word, of the St. John’s group is much more consciously de- 
termined. Where most college courses seem to be organized as 
bodies of knowledge to be acquired, and take for granted the pos- 
session of the intellectual processes requisite to this purpose, the 
St. John’s program is designed to give the student those intellec- 
tual processes and the principles upon which they work. It is be- 
lieved that then the student will know how to learn the other 
things—sciences, historical patterns, literature, philosophy—all 
the regular content of the usual elective courses. This is the reason 
for the insistence on the liberal arts as something special and pe- 
culiarly meant for a college curriculum. Otherwise, it is believed 
at St. John’s, the drift into skepticism or authoritarianism is in- 
evitable. The student will be bewildered by the information 
amassed for him by scholars and will come either to reject every- 
thing as uncertain or he will accept docilely what he is told. The St. 
John’s program attempts to restore the habit of intellectual free- 
dom, which means neither anarchy nor blind acceptance of beliefs, 
however familiar and persuasive they may be. 

Finally, the dependence of the St. John’s program on the classics 
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is not a mere matter of the inclusion of Greek and Latin authors 
on its reading list nor the slight instruction in Greek and Latin 
that is given. It is that the epistemology of the program derives 
from Plato. The Dialogues present to the student the means of 
knowing what and how he knows and does not know. They de- 
velop in him the critical capacity of mind to extricate himself from 
the bewildering complexities of modern thought. In their light 
much of the smug assumption of problems solved that disfigures 
the modern attitude is blotted out. The important first step in the 
education of a St. John’s student is taken when he sees that the 
Dialogues are not the quaint fantasies of an ancient philosopher, 
but frequently the clearest statements on record of fundamental 
problems and of their amenability to human solution. The doc- 
trine of ‘‘Reminiscence” sets in the clearest light the problem of 
knowledge and prepares the St. John’s student to face the things 
he has to learn, knowing what implements he has at hand and what 
are their powers. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ELEMENTS IN 
THE SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS ARBITER 


By Norma E. ScHRAIpt 
Detroit, Michigan 


A certain haphazard and random note is bound to enter any 
treatment of satire, no matter how limited its scope. Each particu- 
lar exhibition of this form has mutation in its nature. Though it 
may be philosophical in its origin and philosophical in its sum, the 
individual attack is a momentary reaction to a momentary situa- 
tion. It is, more than any other criticism, directed toward change. 
Because of its mutative and transitory characteristics, it partakes 
deeply of an important human element. More than any other 
form of literature, its manifestations are personalized, difficult to 
categorize, penetratingly significant of their time. 

The inheritance of the Latin satire from Greek sources does not 
particularly concern us. Spiritually, it owes something to the Attic 
comedy and Greek popular philsosphy, in so far as it owes some- 
thing to the attitude which produced them. But its form is almost 
purely Italian. Festus thus defines satire: Satura et cibi genus ex 
variis rebus conditum est et lex multis aliis legibus confecta. However, 
in spite of its shifting demonstrations, certain characteristics did 
remain fixed. Livy? describes the satura in its dramatic origin as a 
simple scene, whose absence of plot principally distinguished it 
from the play. 

Probably in the face of the advances of the more complex Greek 
drama, the satura lost its place on the stage and was adopted by 
literature. Ennius appears to have made of it a mixture of metrical 
pieces with an element of dialogue. In the hands of Lucilius it 
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changed form considerably but did not lose its character as a brief 
narrative with dialogue existing in some form of address. However, 
it took on the quality of invective, which it retained. With in- 
creasing corruption in the Roman state, as banquet and brothel 
superseded virius, the satura became more personal. The satirist 
is the real “chronicler of the real Rome... painting... like a 
shipwrecked sailor . . . the picture of his own life and that of his 
countrymen.’* The political stamp which Roman writing always 
bore is here first clearly manifest. 

From Lucilius Horace accepted the hexameter as the normal 
measure of the satura, but his use of it was so finished that its very 
smoothness was a protest against Lucilius. Though its meter is 
regularized, the character of the old medley still remains. Juvenal 
used the hexameter of Lucilius and Horace without the sense of 
proportion of the former or the easy freedom of the latter. His 
passion is not real, not well-directed; his invective has “the dull 
rhetorical coarseness of a serious mind.’ Petronius reclaimed the 
old form of the satura brilliantly. The style is free from the af- 
fectations of the time; the characters tell their own story; there is 
universal dramatic propriety. 

The use of the satura until his time was limited by a number of 
things—by the imposition of a fixed meter, by the rhetorical creed 
of imitation, by the entangling alliances that made men’s creations 
Roman rather than civilized. Petronius took his inheritance and 
increased its possibilities enormously by compounding it with a 
new spirit. Petronius matched every trick his predecessors in the 
satire knew and bettered them for his purposes. The medley of 
prose and verse familiar to the satiric form appeared, but appeared 
used with a bolder hand than had yet been dared. The regulations 
of theory were not placed on these appearances; therefore there 
is no oppression in the really awe-inspiring array of material and 
device, but a feeling of unlabored charm—the same satisfying ease 
that comes from good talk. This freedom, however, is not accom- 
panied by the random inappropriateness that might result. Even 
in the present fragmentary condition of the Satyricon it is easy 


3 Nettleship, H., Lectures and Essays, 2nd Series, 29. 4 Tbid., 38. 
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to see how prose, verse, the vulgar, the learned, the passionate, and 
the mocking are used to form a well-proportioned whole. There is 
nothing of the wrath of Juvenal, raucous equally against vice and 
indiscretion. The vulgar man is damned from his own mouth as he 
could not be by oracular invective. Trimalchio’s entrance’ with the 
game of draughts he cannot endure to leave unfinished—his men 
were gold and silver, not the usual black and white—his garish 
dress, his very dinner menu, cue his character. But his speech is 
the final betrayal. Full of clumsy, ostentatious verbiage, inac- 
curacy, ponderous triviality, it shows the poor pretender behind 
the magnificence. Ill-born, ill-bred, and thinking to buy his way 
into repute with his fellows by overwhelming them with his 
wealth, he boggles his case in the beginning by offering his guests 
old wine plainly mislabeled by a hundred years. 

The speech of Fortunata, Trimalchio’s wife, of Habinnas and 
Scintilla, his friends,* of the freedman who sat next the heroes of 
the tale at table’ and offered to take them on in single or collective 
combat, is full of the most glaring howlers. The sentences are often 
ungrammatical, often loosely constructed and obscure because 
carelessly thought out. The freedmen, conscious of their own inse- 
cure acquaintance with the language they speak, defend them- 
selves with a pretense of aggressive familiarity. They borrow 
sounding phrases that are magnificently trite, and pun with a bad- 
ness that does nothing to redeem the status of that verbal device. 

The propriety of their language is more precise than is indi- 
cated in the rough distinction between formal Latin, as we have 
always seen it written before, and colloquial Latin, which is here 
used in a literary effort for the first time. The language is not only 
appropriate to the social condition but is characteristic of the 
speaker. Encolpius is a gentleman vagrant, of no estate, haphazard 
morality, sound education and taste; therefore, his speech is easy, 
but polished and pleasant to the ear. Agamemnon the rhetorician 
is windy and pompous—but not so windy when he apologizes for 
his schoolmaster colleagues in prose as when he lauds their schools 


* Petronius Arbiter, The Satyricon, ed. E. T. Sage: New York, the Century Co. 
(1929), 32. * Tbid., 57. 7 Tbid., 65-69. 
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in verse. Habinnas, who comes late and drunk to Trimalchio’s din- 
ner, is less impressed than his host by the educated guests. Conse- 
quently his language is often more vulgar than Trimalchio’s. As 
Sage points out,® the speech of Trimalchio sober is even distin- 
guished from the speech of Trimalchio drunk. 

Petronius can quote and imitate with the best of his predeces- 
sors. When he speaks of Horatii curiosa felicitas,® he speaks of a 
quality which was his own. The lyrics which intersperse the story 
of the relationship of Encolpius and the lovely Circe! (who is not 
the daughter of the sun) are fanciful and as exquisitely calculated 
as a mathematical demonstration. For pithy comment on human 
nature, I can recall nothing more telling even in Martial than 

Hoc illo magis aut minus placere 
non posset nisi lite destinata 
pugnarent dubio tenore sensus." 

The vitality and variety of such people as Petronius presents 
are seldom equalled in any language. But in spite of the author’s 
energy which speciously is the character’s, very little of the writer 
himself appears. Three passages only in the Satyricon tempt the 
reader by their strength and by their agreement with what we 
know of the man and the writer to presume they are articulations 
of Petronius’ aesthetic theories. 

At the very opening of the book we find a speech by Encolpius 
that may very well be an apologia for the downrightness of the 
Satyricon.” For the degradation of rhetoric Encolpius blames the 
rhetoricians. The extravagances the young Roman learns to de- 
claim do not assist him to eloquence. The improbable old soldier 
whose case he presents is an inhabitant of a fabulous world which 
exists only in the Forum. His mind is not trained to deal with the 
realities of his time and condition but is turned instead toward 
mellitos verborum globulos et omnia dicta factaqgue quasi papavere et 
sesamo sparsa. In the days of Socrates, before the intellect was 
cloistered, words were precise—freshly alive because they were 
truly expressive of the time, the concepts of the time, the circum- 


8 Op. cit., Introduction, xix. * 118. 10 126-134. 
11 Fragments, xxvii, 167-169. 18 1-2. 
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stances of the time. The present concern with emulation and 
adornment has rotted the language like a plague out of Asia. 
Petronius knew that the fact has a way of being its own judge. If a 
thing is evil, it needs neither the invective nor the exaggeration of 
an author to condemn it. Language is the intellectual symbol of 
the fact, and it is the writer’s responsibility to make language and 
fact cohere so precisely that the intellectualization is the exact 
equivalent of the fact. Herein lies sufficient condemnation. In per- 
petuating the insanely absurd posturings of Encolpius and Ascyl- 
tus over the boy Giton, Petronius has done more than could all 
the embittered shoutings of Juvenal to discourage homosexuality. 
In coloring filth so vividly, Juvenal increases its attraction, for 
homo sapiens has a yearning for the mire from which he crawled. 
An unadorned recognition of the unsavory tendencies of human 
nature and of their ludicrous disproportion is a considerable 
weapon against them. Righteous indignation makes the evil defi- 
ant. Purple exaggeration makes it vain. Real amusement at the 
real thing makes it trivial and silly. The gaucherie, the imperti- 
nence, the grossness that show Trimalchio to be a blot on the face 
of the earth are more convincing because no one suggests he is 
any such thing. His guests laugh at his jokes, eat his dinner with 
some appreciation, and depart with all possible speed—* Finis Tri- 
malchionis. 

As Encolpius wanders forlornly through the Grecian art gal- 
lery,“ we find further implication that Petronius believes the sig- 
nificance of art to lie in the reality of its perception, and in its 
fidelity to that reality. Protogenes vies with nature herself, and 
Apelles: Tanta enim subtilitate extremitates imaginum erant ad 
similitudinem praecisae ut crederes etiam animorum esse picturam. 
That Petronius was, further, under no delusion as to the “free- 
dom” of letters is clear. Agamemnon,” who wisely quiets Encol- 
pius when he grows too revolutionary on the steps of the Forum, 
places the responsibility for the decline of rhetoric at the door of 
the get-rich-quick spirit of the age. Half-taught children are 
rushed into the Forum and told to become eloquent. Studious 
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reading, sound philosophy, stringent correction, the necessary 
prerequisites of taste, are impatiently brushed aside. The unedu- 
cated parent knows nothing of the stateliness of a chastened style, 
but is sure that his child with a little learning, a little flashing lan- 
guage, a little law, has what is as good as money in hand.” 

Thus we see in Petronius that unlikely creature—the man who 
did as well as taught. That he was long subject to the discipline of 
learning is clear in the wealth and comprehensiveness of allusion in 
the Satyricon. When he began to write, he had the boldness of the 
man who, in the strength of his artistic integrity, not only will use 
and imitate what he has learned, but will turn it to his own pur- 
poses. 

Petronius took a literary form which seemed to be exhausted 
and renewed it with his own vitality. He gave the satura, to which 
the dignity of a rigorous literary device alone remained, elasticity, 
brilliance, style, and strength. Like every great literary artist, he 
improved his tool so that it would be a more efficient instrument 
for his idea. The novel, never seen on earth before, was the result. 

The philosophical history of the Satyricon, as opposed to its 
formal literary history, is much older, much more complex. It has 
already been noted that the satura in the hands of its Latin ex- 
ponents had something spiritually in common with certain Greek 
manifestations. Such “influences” are always difficult to trace. 
There is, after all, some limit to the possibilities of human concep- 
tion, and similar though independent phenomena, widely sepa- 
rated in time and space, are not unusual. How much the satura 
owed to the suggestions of the old Attic comedy and how much was 
indigenous to the development of the Italian critical spirit is an 
incalculable equation. Undoubtedly the use of dialectic in Greek 
popular philosophy was known to such readers as Varro and 
Hor:.ce, who employed that method themselves. The New Com- 
edy of Menander moralized on the virtues of moderation as we 
have heard them preached in Roman pages. At least Horace, and 
his faithful shadow, Persius, reflect in situation, character, and 
subject, such moralizings so strongly as not to leave their indebt- 
edness in much doubt. Whatever the borrowings of technique, 
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however, the virtues of moderation are certainly as natively Ro- 
man as they are Greek. 

Petronius’ philosophical obligation to the Greeks must likewise 
be estimated in some such fashion. It is the common ability of the 
great writer not only to assimilate what has gone before and turn it 
to his own purposes, but so to clarify and universalize his thinking 
that it will of necessity include the speculations of other minds. 

Menippus, early exponent of Greek Stoicism, says his creed 
makes him ‘‘a man who wars on pleasures and aims to purify life, 
a liberator of men, physician of their ills, ... an interpreter of 
truth and free speech.’’”” His scorn of the disguises men assume 
to balloon their petty selves is complete—the wealthy, the noble, 
the beautiful are stripped alike to skeletons in the end, and their 
fevers serve to amuse the wise. The philosopher’s mask is no 
sturdier than the rest. Cheaply histrionic, he plays his part. The 
Stoic, as he is seen in Menippus, Varro, Seneca, is the man who 
frees himself of all these pretensions, whose material desires are 
only the needs of the day, whose spiritual and intellectual equip- 
ment is innocent of the ordinary cant. 

The Greek Epicurean placed his emphasis quite differently. The 
negative contentment of the Cynic, who denied himself every- 
thing so that he could be robbed of nothing, was replaced by a 
positive contentment with every attainable pleasure, since pleas- 
ure was a reward self-sufficient and unthievable. Both these philos- 
ophies are based on egocentric truth—the professor of them who 
admitted to his scheme of things pretense or pain was falsifying 
hisexistence by yielding to external forces. Theiregoism freed them 
of the trivialities of society. Complete openness and frankness of 
speech are found in both. Both see physical pleasure not as some- 
thing apart and secret but guided by the intellectual attitude. 

No single method of thought is sufficient. When it develops so 
far that it begins to come back on itself from an opposing point, it 
most nearly approaches truth. It is at this meeting place, half a 
world away from Stoicism and Epicureanism, yet in the path of 
the intellectual progress of both, that we find the elegantiae ar- 
biter, who knew enough about pleasure to control it with taste. 


17 Lucian, Vol. 11, p. 465 in the “Loeb Classical Library.” 
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It is hard to imagine Petronius sententiously setting himself up 
as “physician to man’s ills’ —yet he had something of the Stoic’s 
missionary spirit. He would exhibit to man a faithful representa- 
tion of the world he had made, and the intelligence of man would 
provide the cure. Petronius, like every artist who believes that his 
business is to perceive rather than to formulize, presumed intelli- 
gence on the part of his audience—a presumption too often ill- 
founded. The preference of many of his editors to leave certain 
portions of his work “in the decent obscurity of Latin” is more 
prurient than the passages themselves. Petronius had the Stoic’s 
conviction that in truth lay freedom. What man had made, man 
should not be too squeamish to look upon. 

But, further, the Satyricon indicates that its writer knew that 
truth alone does not suffice. Man has likewise a capacity for beau- 
ty, the denial of which is a crippling of himself. By means of beauty 
he alleviates his insecurity, the essential condition of human ex- 
istence. Frequently beauty leads truth where it could not go un- 
aided. But being in nature an escape, sometimes it seeks to fly from 
truth in strange and devious ways. Thus, he who would forget that 
he knows not how he keeps his footing on our dark star, by making 
love of country or of woman a noble thing, and he who forgets, 
with Encolpius, by denying his own nature, are one in purpose. 
Every creative activity has its origin in this urge to escape. For 
what truth accepts, beauty would supplant with a new and better 
thing. 

Petronius acknowledged the place of pleasure as he did the . 
place of truth. The value of the Satyricon lies in his ability to har- 
monize these things. To the best of our knowledge, he gave us his 
time as clearly as one man could see it. It was a time of corruption, 
pretentiousness, and perverted values, which had moved far and 
fast from the strong honesty on which Roman civilization had 
been built. I think it was Petronius’ conviction that the pleasure 
it sought was valuable and necessary, but that its worth could only 
be preserved if it were subjected to the tests of honesty. So he 
wrote, faintly sardonic because of the incredible gesticulatings he 
saw, but not unsympathetically, because he knew the dreadful 
condition of men and affairs that prompted those frenetic postures. 


RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REGISTRATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


In these days of flux and uncertainty in the course of study in 
all American high schools, registration statistics for all subjects of 
instruction, and especially for foreign languages, are a perennial 
source of interest to all who are concerned with educational prob- 
lems, and not least to us classical teachers. At the same time re- 
liable statistics over large and representative areas are not easy 
to secure and are usually more or less out of date before they ap- 
pearin print. Accordingly, registration figures from New York City, 
our largest metropolitan area, have an unusual importance, al- 
though the nature of its population, with large foreign groups, 
perhaps prevents its data from being representative of conditions 
in the country as a whole. I remember seeing, some months ago, 
such figures for an earlier year, perhaps about 1934-35. I am 
sorry that I cannot now remember where these statistics were 
published, but I recall that they showed that Latin was holding 
its own fairly well after its earlier decline, with French slowly 
receding from its position of primacy. In particular, the staying 
powers of the Latin students as they moved along to the third and 
fourth years were particularly notable. But some of my colleagues 
in another department, without challenging the accuracy of these 
figures, nevertheless maintained that the situation was no longer 
the same as therein represented. Consequently from a friend who 
teaches in one of the New York City high schools I have obtained 
new figures, derived from official sources, which reflect present- 
day conditions, March 1938 and 1939, and which paint much the 
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same picture as the earlier statistics, which had been attacked as 
being out of date. 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE REGISTRATIONS IN NEW York City SCHOOLS 


ARRANGED BY CouRSE SEMESTERS (GRADES) 
Marca 1938—Marcu 1939 


March I II Ill IV V VI VII VIII Total 
1938 


French 9992 10158 16546 15538 7876 7213 438 342 68103 
German 3246 3279 3368 3104 1099 1078 78 21 15273 
Greek 31 5 8 29 9 4 _-_ — 86 
Hebrew 464 471 430 464 107 71 — — 2007 
Italian 2105 1860 2172 1708 681 658 123 68 9375 
Latin 4457 4739 4263 4040 1691 1594 252 208 21244 
Spanish 10138 9577 7807 7201 1357 1333 88 32 37533 


Total 30433 30089 34594 32084 12820 11951 979 671 153621 


March 
1939 


French 9189 9760 16178 14856 7580 7448 526 295 65832 
German 2565 3078 2981 3100 1172 1080 43 25 14044 
Greek 13 12 8 5 3 6 -—- — 47 
Hebrew 572 706 499 469 177 i1420-—- — 265 
Italian 2375 2167 2277 1781 916 730 107 52 10405 
Latin 4663 4692 4200 4086 1608 1431 234 201 21115 
Spanish 9857 8829 7650 7204 1465 1384 111 19 36519 


Total 29234 29244 33793 31501 12921 12221 1021 592 150527 


It will be noted that the aggregate for all languages suffered a 
slight decline from 153,621 to 150,527 and that the loss in French 
alone (68,103 to 65,832) just about accounted for this difference. 
I feel that these two developments are typical of what is occurring 
elsewhere. It shows that we are all more or less in the same situa- 
tion, that our colleagues who teach other languages are mistaken 
in thinking, as some of them have thought, that they would gain 
what Latin may lose. Our opponents are equally opposed to all 
foreign language study, not to the classics alone. 
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The gains in Italian and Hebrew (9,375 to 10,405 and 2,007 to 
2,565, respectively), well understood as arising from local condi- 
tions that do not recur in many other American cities, are just 
about counterbalanced by the losses in German (15,273 to 14,044) 
and Spanish (37,533 to 36,519). The large enrolments in German 
and Spanish are also easily explained, though the influences that 
produce these results operate almost everywhere. The losses in 
German and Spanish, likewise, are easily understood by referring 
to popular resentment toward recent political developments in 
Germany and Spain. 

The enrolment in Latin seems modest in comparison with such 
giants as French and Spanish and yet experienced a slight gain 
within the year. It is to be hoped that stabilization has been 
reached at last. But again the most encouraging and notable fea- 
ture is found in the staying powers of the Latin pupils as they pass 
from semester to semester. Thus, though in the first semester of the 
course Latin has barely half as many registrants as French, in the 
eighth semester it has two-thirds as many. Still more significant 
is the comparison with German and Spanish. There were ten times 
as many students in eighth semester Latin as German in March, 
1938, and eight times as many in March, 1939, although in the 
beginners’ classes of these years German had respectively three- 
quarters and a half as many as Latin. In the beginners’ classes 
Spanish had two and a half times as many students as Latin in 
1938 and twice as many in 1939; yet in the eighth semester Latin 
outnumbered Spanish six to one and ten to one respectively! Even 
in a virile language like Italian, actively propagandized as it is in 
this country today, though the first semester enrolment is half 
as large as Latin, in the last semester Latin had the better of the 
argument three to one in 1938 and four to one in 1939. These 
facts are not only a tribute to the Latin teachers and the students 
who register for their work but are also a striking testimonial to 
the fact that the Latin course, in contradistinction to some others, 
seems to the students to continue to furnish worth-while values 
through the whole four-year curriculum. 

Roy C, FLICKINGER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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LATIN IN THE SCHOOLING OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


Two autobiographies which appeared recently in serial form in 
the Atlantic Monthly have thrown interesting sidelights upon the 
place of Latin in the British schools at the turn of the century and 
the manner of its reception by the students. The following selec- 
tions should prove refreshing to present-day teachers of Latin. 

Howard Spring,’ in spite of a successful struggle against great 
odds to number Latin among his courses and in spite of a certain 
facility in the language, never developed any genuine liking for 
it: 


. .. We found a flaw in our arrangements. Latin was compulsory for the 
matriculation of the London University, and there was no Latin class on the 
syllabus. We decided heroically that we would find a private tutor. We would 
raise the money somehow. We would give lessons in shorthand. That would 
fetch in a bit. I did indeed begin to teach shorthand. One small boy, a few 
months younger than I, began to attend at our home. That was something 
else to fit in. Either I was a bad teacher or he was a dull scholar. Anyway, we 
got nowhere. I threw up the whole thing, and hopes of an income from that 
source died. In any case we could never have paid for those private Latin les- 
sons. We advertised for a teacher. The answers shocked us. The cheapest offer 
was ten shillings an hour. It seemed a monstrous sum; but we didn’t give in. 
We took our case to the principal and urged him to found a Latin class. He 
said he would do it if we could guarantee a dozen students. We beat them up 
somehow. Soon they declined to four or five; but by then the class was started, 
and it went on. We fitted it in. Everything, in those days, seemed capable of 
being “fitted in.” 

... I shall not pretend that I ever found myself on such happy terms with 
Latin. I never read it with joy, never without a sense that it was both a dead 
and a foreign tongue. There was a dilapidated arcade, making a right angle 
from the Hayes to Queen Street. Now, I believe, it is very neat and modern. 
But then it had a phrenologist’s shop where a white plaster cast of a well- 
developed pate stood on moth-eaten black velvet; and it had a “‘pets”’ shop, 
where puppies and kittens, little caged birds, and goldfish of a dim debased 
currency existed in a warm atmosphere of sawdust and excreta; it had all 
sorts of queer, remote, and somehow dubious businesses existing in its right- 
angled enclosure of warm and breathless air. It had a bookshop, blessed of 
impecunious students; and there, for twopence a time, the fruits of all man’s 
wit and wisdom could be picked up as it were from under the contemptuous 
and unregarding feet of time. 


1 Cf. “Heaven Lies About Us,” Atlantic Monthly cux1m1 (March, 1939), chaps. xx f. 
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It was thence we salved our Latin readers: the dim brown-covered version 
of De Bello Gallico, the little slim, blue volumes which enshrined Cicero’s re- 
flections De Amicitia and De Senectute. We dutifully ploughed through them 
and through many another Latin book, bought in the same place, which al- 
ways seemed to me to be, in that moist creek of an arcade, like a ship break- 
er’s yard to which limped up the crippled residuum of lofty fleets launched 
with high hopes that had dwindled down the years. 

But if Latin never meant to me more than an occasional creep of the spine 
as the echo of an intended cadence made itself heard through words at best 
but poorly grasped, yet at any rate it helped to fortify me in another direc- 
tion. It won me a prize, and for the prize I took Taine’s History of English 
Literature. 


A. A. Milne? gives a most entertaining account of his experi- 
ences in Latin plays. Will anyone deny that his Geta is delicious? 


My other official contact with the dramatic world was through the medium 
of the Latin Play. It is unlikely that a performance by schoolboys of Terence’s 
Adelphi or Andria, from whichever side of the footlights seen, is going to give 
anybody a passion for the theatre. It certainly aroused no passion in me. I 
have described my first appearance on the stage. My second was in the topical 
Epilogue to the Latin Play. One of the affairs current in 1893 was an attempt 
by some French explorer to teach equatorial monkeys the French language. 
Ken and I represented two backward equatorial monkeys who had got no 
further than small French noises. This could not properly be called a speaking 
part. The following year I came on (without Ken) as a paper boy, calling 
Omnes victores. This part demanded the smallness of stature which I could 
provide rather than the histrionic ability which I could not. 

I then left the stage until 1899, when I got my first, and only, part in the 
Play itself. I was Geta, a slave. I rushed down to the footlights, pushing past 
the old gentleman who was to astonish me so much by his presence when I 
had finished soliloquizing, and burst out with the unforgettable words (for I 
am still unable to forget them): 


Nunc illud est, cum, si omnia omnes sua consilia conferant 
atque huic malo salutem quaerant, auxili nil adferant. 


I went on in this way for quite a time, pacing up and down in front of the 
footlights as if hungry and keeping my eyes firmly on the audience so as to 
build up to my start of surprise when it was time to see the old gentleman 
behind me; and the old gentleman, in my intervals for breath, called attention 
to his hiding-place in the middle of the stage by interpolating Hem/ and Heus! 
until the great moment arrived. At last, with the Latin equivalent for ‘Well, 
I suppose I had better be getting back,” I turned round. . . . It was what is 


2 “What Luck!” Atlantic Monthly cixm (April, 1939), chap. xvt. 
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so well called a ‘dramatic’? moment. “Henry!” I cried. “You here?” No, this 
was Latin; his name may have been Sosia or Micio, and I was only a slave at 
that—I probably said, Hem, perii/ meaning roughly “We're sunk!” It is odd 
that I remember my entrance speech so clearly, but forget the details of the 
big scene; is this, I wonder, a common experience among actors? Well, there 
we were. While I stood by exhibiting horror, Micio (or Demea) indicated to 
the audience that, having accidentally overheard my private thoughts, he 
now had enough new material to keep the next act going. He walked off with 
dignity, and I followed him. I don’t think I came on again. There was no rea- 
son why I should. I had made the play. 
Dorotuy M. SCHULLIAN 


ALBION COLLEGE 


A LITTLE LEARNING 


Many years ago in another city the renown of a locally popular 
preacher drew me to hear him once. I have waited for his demise to 
record him as an etymologist. His subject was the “Love of God.” 
He said there were three kinds of love mentioned in the Bible: first, 
filial love, the natural affection that exists between parents and 
children, from “to love”; second, gpws, a sinful love, from 
erro, “to go astray”; and third, love of the good, ayardw, from 
éyabés, “good.” The latter was the love of God. Quod ad me at- 
tinet, obstupui comaeque steterunt. R.I.P. 

Norman W. DEWITT 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
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WETHERED, H. N., The Mind of the Ancient World; A Considera- 
tion of Pliny’s Natural History: London, Longmans Green and 
Co. (1937). Pp. xv +302. $4.00. 


The immensity of Pliny’s Natural History and its lack of literary 
appeal seem to have deterred scholars from making intensive 
studies of it. Today we have concordances to Shakespeare and 
Tennyson, and we can find any word which they used in print, but 
for Pliny, who lived many centuries earlier, we do not have even a 
satisfactory index, although numerous scholars have occasion to 
consult him. Investigators in fields other than the classics would 
refer to his encyclopedia if the material in it were readily accessi- 
ble. Perhaps the most urgent need is a folklore index, a project 
which I hope some young scholar will soon undertake. 

It remained for one who is not a professional classicist to try to 
popularize Pliny. The fascination which Wethered’s book, The 
Mind of the Ancient World, exercises upon a person to whom Pliny 
is new is exemplified by the enthusiastic notice (rather than re- 
view) of it in The Illustrated London News, ct (1937), 670. It should 
be especially illuminating to high-school and college students, few 
of whom ever dip into a purely informational (or misinformational) 
book that has survived from pagan antiquity. 

Wethered’s work was inspired by a casual discovery of Pliny 
and was composed with the enthusiasm of a discoverer. To many 
persons the world which it opens up will be entirely fresh. It is to 
be hoped, however, that Mr. Average Reader will not be misled 
into thinking that he is getting any deep insight into the mind of 
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the ancient world; into the life that made Athens and Rome, along 
with Jerusalem, the greatest intellectual and spiritual benefactors 
of mankind; into the things that warrant intense study of Greek 
and Latin. Those who wish to read a discerning appraisal of 
Pliny’s position in the intellectual world should consult Lynn 
Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science during 
the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era,' 1, 41-99. 

Pliny’s work is fundamentally about nature. Discussions of the 
higher things of life are introduced as they are suggested by things 
in the natural world. For instance, in Book xxxv the mention of 
materials used in coloring leads to a section on painting. A modern 
author wishing to make the most of Pliny’s importance in the in- 
tellectual history of the world should not fail to mention The 
Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Ari,’ translated by 
K. Jex-Blake. Pliny has been ransacked in similar fashion by spe- 
cialists in other fields. 

Without giving any specific references to Pliny, Wethered has 
condensed his thirty-seven books into eighteen chapters. He used 
a secondary source, Philemon Holland’s translation, from which 
he made one hundred and fifty-one quotations. They are slightly 
modernized, but neither in them nor elsewhere has enough heed 
been taken of improvements in the text and in our understanding 
of the text since Holland wrote his masterful version. In fact, there 
is not always recognition of the presence of difficulties. 

The venturesome trochilos, which is said to have cleaned the 
crocodile’s mouth and throat (Pliny vi, 90), is regarded as a 
sandpiper*® (46). On page 163 we read: ‘“The peasant women had 
to be careful about spinning as they walked in the streets for fear 
of prejudicing the harvest.” Pliny (xxvmt, 28) says per itinera 
ambulantes, and he speaks of the prohibition as a pagana lex. Itin- 
era inevitably means paths or highways in the country. Weth- 
ered’s paraphrase is far from being as definite as the original. 

The translation of Pliny xxvim, 23 (last paragraph on page 162) 


1 New York: The Macmillan Co. (1923). | 2 London, Macmillan and Co. (1896). 

* Cf. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, A New Edition: 
New York, Oxford University Press (1936), 288 f. (“St. Andrews University Publica- 
tions,” Vol. xxx1x). 
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is misleading because the point of certain superstitions was not 
understood. It gives the impression that a sneeze made sociable an 
otherwise unpleasant and unsociable emperor and states that when- 
ever Tiberius sneezed he exacted a salutation (Salus or Salve), 
“though he were mounted in his chariot.”’ It was because of way- 
faring dangers that he solicited the good omen. A vehicle was a 
place in which a superstitious person might be expected to show 
concern and alarm. ‘‘Some salute the party ceremoniously by name 
and think there is a great point of religion in that” is unnecessarily 
wordy and involved. The Latin original means merely that some 
persons believe that one is more likely to win Heaven’s favor for a 
man by addressing him by name when saying Salus as he sneezes. 
The use of the name was intended to make the person addressed 
the definite beneficiary of the good omen. 

The volume contains several inaccurate statements. Perhaps 
the worst is that “Aristotle and Pliny solved many problems of 
bird life’? (85). Ulysses once yoked a pair equally incongruous. 
What original contribution to ornithology did Pliny make? It is 
also stated that ‘“The softer emotions so frequently attributed to 
the heart . . . were not centered in this organ by the ancients” (25). 
They were not exclusively centered in this organ, but the Thesau- 
rus Linguae Latinae provides a number of examples of the heart 
as sedes amoris. It is not strictly correct to say that ideas in Pliny 
“show traces of the Mendelian Theory” (18). Ancient authors 
may anticipate modern theories. 

A few guesses made in this book are rash even as guesses. I shall 
take space to give but two. 

In order to keep dogs from going mad Pliny prescribes (34) bit- 
ing off “the puppy’s tail at the nethermost joint when it is just 
forty days old. The tail, Pliny says, will not grow any more and 
the dog will never go mad. Does this belief account for the fashion 
of docking the tails of some of our modern breeds?” To ask some 
questions is to answer them. 

We are told (79) that “the sign of the Golden Goose was flown 
at the masthead of the great corn freighters which carried cargo 
between Africa and Egypt and Rome. The emblem was painted 
all over the furniture of the ship, and this happy association with 
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successful commerce seems to account for the tradition of the goose 
that laid the golden eggs.”’ The goose that laid the prized eggs was 
of Greek extraction, and cupidity had killed it long before the 
floruit of the great corn freighters. 

The familiar saying De mortuis nil nisi bonum is quoted as Nil 
nisi bonum de mortuis (162). Nulla dies sine linea is thus trans- 
lated: “Be always doing something, though you do but draw a 
line” (199). 

The book contains several misprints, but “erisipelas’”’ (38) is the 
worst sufferer. 

Mr. Wethered’s book is not a work for strictly scholarly use, and 
he himself would doubtless disclaim any intention of making an 
important contribution to Pliniana. I do hope, however, that it 
will be widely read and that it will stimulate the study and enjoy- 
ment of Pliny. In view of the popular appeal of the volume it 
should, perhaps, have been reviewed by one who does not keep 
a complete set of Pliny on his desk. 

EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Puimy, Natural History, with an English translation in ten vol- 
umes, “Loeb Classical Library,” Vol. 1, Praefatio, Libri 1, 1, by 
H. Racxnam: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1938). 
Pp. xiv+378. $2.50. 


Both in manuscripts that have come under my editorial super- 
vision and in printed books I have seen Pliny the Elder misrepre- 
sented because the authors were able to consult him in translation 
only. It seems ironical that original incredible statements should 
be made to tax one’s credulity still further. Philemon Holland’s 
translation is rightly admired for its beauty, but neither it nor the 
Bohn translation, helpful as each one is, should serve as the basis 
of a single scholarly paragraph without a check by means of the 
Latin. Doubtless some cautious investigators who do not know 
Latin have been afraid to trust an intermediary. The completion 
of a dependable rendering of the Natural History will be an event 
especially welcome to general students of folklore and to scientists 
interested in the history of their subject. 
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De Quincey makes a distinction between literature of power and 
literature of knowledge, but he does not tell us how to classify a 
work like Pliny’s Natural History, which has been described as “‘a 
great and rather disorderly assemblage of fact and fiction.’”’ Even 
parts that Pliny intended to be strictly factual are now recognized 
as belonging to literature of imagination. 

This great work of Pliny’s has far more unity than is ascribed 
to it by those who have read it only in excerpts or not at all. Per- 
sonally I do not feel that one need be disturbed by lack of sequence 
in an encyclopedia. The material might have been better or- 
ganized, but shifting and reshifting of countless items in days 
when the typewriter and other indispensable accessories of the 
modern scholar’s study were not available would have been a su- 
perhuman task. 

Pliny helps us to keep the activities of the ancients in focus and 

enables us to see that Greeks and Romans were not always think- 
ing exalted thoughts or forever rectifying their neighbors’ frontiers. 
We should make adequate and understanding use of what he has 
salvaged instead of bemoaning our inability to trade it for some- 
thing more informative or more inspiring. This seems to be the 
attitude of the author of a recent volume on geology: 
Of all the writers in classical times Pliny has made the most outstanding and 
important contribution to our knowledge of the mineral kingdom, in that he 
has preserved for us a great body of information drawn from the works of 
older writers which would inevitably have perished had he not assembled and 
recorded it." 


A scientist who found records of 222 editions of the Natural 
History and of 281 miscellaneous Pliniana has some appreciative 
words for the credit side of Pliny’s ledger: 


Thus for the fourteen hundred years betwixt Pliny’s death and the appearance 
of his book in print, no other work contributed so much to keep natural 
history alive; and . . . for the three hundred years following the appearance 
of the first printed edition in 1469, it was still the great authority, read, studied 
and quoted by all students of natural history. It was the foundation of all 
other natural history works of early times, such as the encyclopedias of 


1F. D. Adams, The Birth and Development of the Geological Sciences: Baltimore, The 
Williams & Wilkins Co. (1938), 36. 
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Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Konrad of Megenberg, ef aliorum—to say nothing 
of the works of Aldrovandi and Gesner.* 


Will our own reference books be authoritative half as long and 
will not schoolboys of A.D. 3000 smile over museum copies of them? 
When we patronize Pliny we might recall that a recent fantasy 
about the first bathtub in use in America was quoted so frequently 
as to lead the author to publish a confession. In the last two years 
I have several times heard or read a story to the effect that hum- 
mingbirds travel as passengers on the backs of geese. One writer 
introduces it by “They tell me.” Another uses it for what it is 
worth, after having made an unsuccessful attempt to confirm it. 
Verifying was far more difficult in antiquity, and even Aristotle 
used some traditional information. 

As for the text of the present edition, it is “printed from that of 
Detlefsen, Berlin, 1866; it has been checked by the Teubner edi- 
tion of Ludwig von Jan re-edited by Karl Mayhoff in two volumes 
1905, 1909 (Volume 1 reissued 1933), which is admirably equipped 
with textual notes” (p. xiii). Dr. Rackham has introduced a few 
readings of his own. 

Book 1 is a table of contents, and hence is uninteresting and also 
practically useless to one who has at hand the Index in Volume v1 
of the Teubner edition. 

It is not clear from the translation of this book that full ad- 
vantage is going to be taken of the opportunity to identify more ac- 
curately a number of stones, plants, trees, and animals. On page 
159 “‘eagle-stone” does render aetites, but the stones described by 
this name in x, 12 f. and xxxv1, 149 are concretions.’ Scientific 
readers, especially those who are neither English nor American, 
would welcome the parenthetic addition of specific names wher- 
ever it is possible to employ them. 

Book 1 deals with cosmology, astronomy, meteorology, geog- 
raphy, and geology, but, being a mixtura rerum omnium (241), 
discusses only briefly some things that receive greater attention 
later on. It is a kind of gateway. 

Dr. Rackham has made a careful study of Pliny’s style and has 


*E. W. Gudger, “Pliny’s Historia Naturalis: The Most Popular Natural History 
Ever Published,” Isis, v1 (1924), 269. * Adams, op. cit., 101 f. 
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provided us with a good, workmanlike translation. In Book u 
many more words are required in the English than in the Latin, 
a situation doubtless due to Pliny’s habit of jotting down notes. 
It is by no means unusual for 100 words of Latin to be represented 
by from 150 to 190 English words. In m1, 141 there are 149 English 
words as compared with 76 in the Latin. 

Minor points of style have been noted and reproduced in Eng- 
lish. Even a little play on words in um, 43 is preserved: “‘We for- 
sooth feel no gratitude towards those whose assiduous toil has 
given us illumination (Jucem) on the subject of this luminary 
(luce).” 

As might be expected of an effort to subdue a myriad of prob- 
lems, not all is smooth sailing in the translation. I do not under- 
stand either the meaning or the construction of “pasturing”’ in a 
description of the ocean as “surrounding and encircling the whole 
of it [the globe], and pouring forth and reabsorbing the waters 
and pasturing and all the moisture that goes to form the clouds, 
the stars themselves with all their numbers” (qui toti circumdatus 
medio et omnis ceteras fundens recipiensque aquas, et quicquid exit 
in nubes ac sidera ipsa tot ac tantae magnitudinis pascens; 1, 171). 
Is the “and” after “pasturing” an intruder? Obviously Pliny 
means, even if he does not say so neatly, that the ocean nourishes 
the clouds and the numerous and mighty stars with the moisture 
that rises to them. His use of pasco is not bold, as we may see from 
Vergil, Aeneid, 1, 608: polus dum sidera pascet, and from Lucretius, 
1, 231; unde aether sidera pascit. Pliny himself employs this word 
with greater license in 11, 239: Quae est illa natura quae voracitatem 
in toto mundo avidissimam sine damno sui pascit? 

In 1, 227 Sed fontium plurimorum natura miro est fervore is 
rendered as follows: “But the nature of a great many springs is of 
remarkably high temperature.” If we keep the mira of the original 
we might translate these words more simply: ‘“‘But the nature of a 
great many springs is remarkable for boiling.” It is, of course, the 
springs themselves which have the characteristic ascribed to na- 
tura. In scientific manuscripts I have found similar phrasing, such 
as “The nature (character) of the ground is arable (stony, etc.).”’ 

The translation of part of 11, 100, Fieri videntur et discursus stel- 
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larum, numquam temere ut non ex ea parte truces venti cooriantur, 
runs thus: “‘Also stars appear to undergo disruption; this invaria- 
bly portends the rise of a fierce hurricane from the same quarter.” 
The meaning of discursus becomes clear from Pliny’s remark about 
stars in xvii, 351: Discurrere hae videntur interdum, ventique pro- 
tinus sequuntur in quorum parte ita praesagiere. One may find sim- 
ilar ideas in Theophrastus, De Signis, 13 and 37, and in Aratus, 
Phaenomena, 926-929, which are doubtless Pliny’s sources. In 
Meteorologica 1, 3, 341a, Aristotle uses diadromai of shooting stars. 
Several sentences in the “Loeb Classical Library” have suffered 
through the translators’ unfamiliarity with folklore. Personally I 
am convinced that the ideal avenue to the translation of classical 
prose works is annotation, which forces one to discover many 
things. 

On page 175 Dr. Rackham states that “Caelum, ‘the vault of 
the sky,’ is really for cavilum, from cavus,” but a note on Varro, 
De Lingua Latina, v, 19, in Dr. R. G. Kent’s translation of this 
work in the “Loeb Classical Library”’ assures us that caelum is not 
derived from cavum. In a note on Vv, 18 he writes: ‘““Caelum is prob- 
ably connected with a root seen in German heiter, ‘bright,’ and not 
with the words mentioned by Varro.” 

Marginal indications of subject-matter, which begin in Book n, 
are a great convenience, but I regret that the section numbers are 
not retained in the translation. Persons unfamiliar with Latin 
must make references by chapters. I have spent many hours in 
finding material cited in this way. 

It is part of a reviewer’s task to criticize. Fortunately the books 
he finds fault with prove useful long after the reviews are forgotten. 
The present translation of Pliny is excellent, and it enhances my 
respect for the Natural History. The intimate acquaintance with 
Pliny which Dr. Rackham gained in handling the first volume will 
stand him in good stead while working with others. 

A review of his book by Jotham Johnson may be found in the 
Classical Weekly, xxxt (1939), 184 f. 

EvuGENE S. McCAaRTNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Club Skit 


The Sodalitas Latina of Alfred University, Alfred, New York, 
offers suggestions for a novel skit—a television radio broadcast 
from Station H-A-D-E-S, given in a recent club program. Central 
broadcasting comes from the grill room of Pluto’s palace before a 
cheerful fire. In the opening feature connections are made with the 
Circus Maximus, where a sports announcer gives a vivid race-by- 
race description of the afternoon chariot races, while the audience 
sees such noted personages as Nero, the famous bon vivant Petro- 
nius, etc. The police interrupt with a special broadcast that Pro- 
serpina, Ceres’ daughter, has been kidnapped. A special feature is 
Vox Populi, sponsored by the makers of Oleum Oleae, presenting a 
five-minute interview between the ‘man in the street” and a sen- 
ator. With a flash Gualterius Vinchellus, star reporter on the 
Argus, comes on the air with the latest gossip from Mount Olym- 
pus. Station H-A-D-E-S signs off for the evening following the regu- 
lar Luna Flashlight Program. 

Good Reading for the Latin Class 

Illustrated articles on classical mythology and life, suitable es- 
pecially for junior high-school classes, form a large part of the is- 
sues of the Junior Crusader, published monthly in two parts from 
October to May by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
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Health Service Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The annual sub- 
scription price is fifty cents. 


Word Study 
From Gerald M. Danskin comes this 


little composition which I wrote to “clinch” a second-year class in Latin. As 
a part of the final examination I wrote the subjoined paragraphs on the black- 
board. I explained that the passage was written in ““Romance” English, and 
requested them to rewrite it in Anglo-Saxon. They were able to do so with a 
great deal of enjoyment and satisfaction. They knew the two years had been 
well spent and realized it more when non-Latin students were stumped— 
unable to get the thought of the paragraphs “written in plain English,” ac- 
cording to the Caesar students. I know that the experience left a good taste 
in my Latin students’ mouths and that they would not trade those two years 
for anything. 
DERIVATIVITIS 


A vagrant canine discerned a somnolent feline on an interurban viaduct 
during a nocturnal intermission from a magnificent edifice in that proximity. 
Without procrastination, but with exceeding celerity, he avidly ambled toward 
the placid creature. The senile custodian appareled in gaudy vestments was 
hilarious at the prospect of a bellicose spectacle. Though ostensibly occupied 
at the manual labor of a curator, his utility was temporarily nil, for his puerile 
senses were distracted from his occupation and diverted to the minor calamity. 

The incited canine with subtle acumen furtively proceeded toward the non - 
vigilant feline, but his plan was frustrated. A garrulous itinerant arduously 
motivating a velocipede served as an impediment to the predatory beast by 
ejaculating and exhorting the feline to use its vitality as a fugitive lest it be 
deleted by the pugnacious ire of the opponent and its existence on this rotund 
orbit terminate directly. After a cursory circumspection of the station of her 
hostile and inimical adversary, she emitted of her own volition a penetrating 
vociferation, projected her abundant and copious tail erect to a maximum 
altitude, computed the distance to the riparian terrace below and jumped. 


The above article was based on the word study in the Ullman- 
Henry texts, but may easily be altered to conform to others. Al- 
though similar paragraphs have on two occasions already appeared 
in this department this is the first which can really be of material 
service in secondary work. 


Latin Newspapers 


This department wishes to acknowledge receipt of: 
Gens Togata, Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, year- 
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book number, containing the roster of club members and the year’s 
Res Gestae, illustrated. 

Acta Diurna Latina, Hastings High School, final number, con- 
taining short articles in Latin and in English on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

Lux Classensis, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
containing a variety of excellent items, articles, and poems by 
various students in the Latin department, among them a short 
Historia Oklahomae in Latin, a tabulated comparison of Political 
Methods, Ancient and Modern, and the following item: 


LATIN AND LITERATURE 


Gone With the Wind—Mercury 
All This and Heaven Too—Jupiter 
The Old Curiosity Shop—Pandora 
The Wanderer—Aeneas 
Alone—Penelope 

With Malice Toward Some—Juno 
Full Harvest—Ceres 

If I Have Four Apples—Atalanta 
The Conqueror—Caesar 

The Royal Road to Romance—Cupid 
Kidnapped—Proserpina 


Sapientia Minervae, Greenfield High School, Greenfield, Indi- 
ana, final issue: “This issue of the Sapientia Minervae has at- 
tempted to present a year of Roman history as it would have ap- 
peared in a modern newspaper. We have tried to show not only 
historical events but also Roman customs, amusements, and living 
habits of that period.” This department congratulates the staff on 
an interesting and successful piece of work. 

Acta Latina, Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, annual 
issue. Always excellent, this paper is widely read throughout Okla- 
homa and elsewhere. Among its interesting articles is “Meditations 
of a Modern Hercules,” in which Hercules contemplates his twelve 
labors as he would have been able to accomplish them today. 


Missouri—St. Louis 


Mr. Raymond P. Tipton, of St. Louis, Missouri, has recently 
sent us a very interesting Latin translation made by him of the 
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paragraphs devoted to St. Louis in the Advanced Geography with 
Missouri Supplement, by McMurry and Parkins. We publish ex- 
cerpts from it with the thought that it will offer excellent outside 
material for class reading, and that ambitious teachers and pupils 
may find in it a model for similar compositions about their own 
cities. Those who would like to secure similar articles on other 
American cities will find them in the Auxilium Latinum: de Neo 
Eboraco (December, 1936), de Sancto Francisco (February, 1937), 
de Chicagine (April, 1937), De Novo Aureliano (October, 1937), 
de Bostonia (December, 1937), de Cincinnatis (February, 1938), 
de Denverio (April, 1938), de Philadelphia (December, 1938), de 
Johannipoli Diluvii Urbe (February, 1939), de Washingtonia Ca- 
pite C. F. (April, 1939). 


DE URBE SANCTO LUDOVICO 
latine scripsit 
Raymunpus P. 


Urbs Sanctus Ludovicus sita est ad flumen Mississippi, paulo infra con- 
fluentem fluminum Mississippi et Missouri. Ille locus, propter flumina, erat 
opportunissimus situs commercio. Quae cum ita essent, Petrus Laclede- 
Liguest et Augustus Renatus Chouteau commercium eo loco anno 1764! 
primi instituerunt. Primi coloni fuerunt Galli qui e regione ultra flumen sita 
venerant. Laclede novum oppidum, ex nomine Sancti Ludovici (IX), patroni 
divi domus regnatricis gallicae, nominari Sanctum Ludovicum iussit. 

Quod illud novum commercium fuit tam instructum mercibus varii generis, 
ut venatores, exploratores, peregrinantes ibi instrui possent omnibus rebus 
omnino necessariis, oppido usui fuit. Nam fama de eo loco ita moverat omnes, 
ut summa frequentia hominum in oppidum influere coepisset. Illa nova urbs 
homines divitiasque ad se allexit, sicut magnes ad se ferrum trahit. Adventus 
viarum ferrearum urbem Sanctum Ludovicum confirmavit princeps forum 
rerum venalium. 

Urbs Sanctus Ludovicus inter urbes patriae nostrae septimum locum 
numero civium habet, atque est caput Vallis Mississippi non solum numero 
civium verum etiam commercio fabricationeque. (Chicago in Valle Missis- 
sippi non sita est.) 


1 Quod ad numeros maximos attinet, scribimus eos eodem modo latine atque anglice, 
signis numerorum receptis ab Arabibus, ut Anno 1764: anno Domini (vel post Christum 
natum) millensimo septingentensimo sexagensimo quarto; 1,250,000: duodeciens (sub- 
audi centena milia) quinquaginta milia; constitit $6,000,000: constitit sexagiens 
(subaudi centenis milibus) centussium. 
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Quod sunt et multae viae ferreae et viae publicae et flumina ad optimos 
modos transportandi, carbo et aliae res naturales undique circum repertae 
in urbem perfacile convehuntur. Quare urbs est princeps fabrica calceorum, 
laterum, tabaci, curruum automobilium, curruum electricorum, operum 
plumbeorum, ferramentorum, vestituum, operum factorum in lanienis, in 
pistrinis, in cellis lactariis, in officinis fusoriis, in officinis instructis instru- 
mentis et organis. Iamdiu est forum pellium totius orbis terrarum maxime 
celebratum. 

Urbs habet permultas praestantissimas scholas et ludos, quorum in numero 
sunt ludi ubi docentur surdi, pueri noxii, pueri ad discendum tardi, atque ludi 
apertis foribus et fenestris ubi pueri phthisici docentur. Illa ratio docendi qua 
ludimagistrae ad parvulos nutriendos educandosque utuntur (Germanice 
Kindergarten) iamdiu est exemplum eximium et praeclarum ad imitandum. 
Schola Rankin, ubi adolescentes virique discunt artificia et artes fabricas, est 
una ex optimis eiusdem generis. Magni aestimantur multi ludi et scholae 
parochiales et Catholicae. Academiae nobilissimae sunt Universitas Washing- 
toniana et Universitas Sancti Ludovici. 

In numero operum publicorum sunt multi pulcherrimi campi, vivarium, 
Horti Botanici Missourienses, magnus thesaurus (museum quod dicitur) quo 
artes continentur, ingens auditorium quod urbi $6,000,000 constitit, quattuor 
magni pontes in Mississippi, theatrum sub divo, capax decem milium homi- 
num, ubi fabulae melicae in scaenis aguntur. 


Finis 
Latin for Inscriptions 


Mussolini’s recent use of quotations from Vergil, Horace, and 
Augustus on three sets of Italian postage stamps has been excellent 
propaganda for Italy in her attempts to win a place in the sun. The 
quotations are well chosen and apply equally to affairs of modern 
and ancient Italy. This modern use of classical lines recalls how 
fitting a language Latin is for inscriptions and leads me to put 
down a few which seem well adapted to situations, places, and 
personages of today: 


PURPOSE QUOTATION SOURCE 
For a cosmetic com- Cura dabit faciem; facies neglecta peribit Ovid 
pany 
For a dining room Benedic nos, Domine, et haec tua dona Catholic 
Prayer 
Book 
For a family coat-of- Avis atavisque potens Vergil 


arms 


For a Latin classroom 


For a bar 


For an automobile 
company 


For the grave of a bu- 
gler 


For a school library 


Fora club which holds 
dinner meetings at 
the homes of mem- 
bers 


For England’s Cham- 
berlain 


For a class book in- 
scription under the 
picture of a popular 
young lady 


For Radio City (sug- 
gested by Christo- 
pher Morley) 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


Laudamus veteres, sed nostris utimur 
annis 


Pocula porgite dextris 
Curvatura fluens currum super aéra ducit 


quo non praestantior alter 
aere ciere viros Martemque accendere 
cantu 


Omne tempus est ad meos libros vacuum 
or 
Assiduus sis in bibliotheca quae tibi 
Paradisi loco est 


Sociorum adsuescite mensis 


Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit 
rem 


Magna iuvenum stipante caterva 


Orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera di- 
cent 


Joun K. 
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Ennius 


Vergil 


Vergil 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


New York—Elmira College 


Dr. H. Adelbert Hamilton, Professor of Classical Philology at Elmira Col- 
lege, died at his home on May 23, 1939, after a heart attack. He was born in 
Savannah, New York, January 14, 1870. He received his B.A. degree at the 
University of Rochester in 1892 and attended the University of Chicago be- 
fore receiving his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins University in 1899. From 
1894 to 1896 Dr. Hamilton was instructor in Latin and Greek at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and taught for a year at Bryn Mawr College before coming 
to Elmira in 1900. He was a member of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the Linguistic Society of America, the Classical Association of the 
Middle Atlantic States, and the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, and a frequent attendant at the meetings. 

Because of his interest in civic affairs and current events Dr. Hamilton was 
in constant demand as a public speaker, and his facility of expression and 
sense of humor always delighted his audience. But he was probably never hap- 
pier than when he was in the classroom. Of no one could it more truly be said, 
‘And gladly would he learn and gladly teach.” And it was not only his subject 
that he loved. Perhaps the feeling which he had toward his students can best 
be shown by quotations from the notebook of one of his students, for the 
precepts which he gave them were practiced by himself. ‘““No teaching is suc- 
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cessful unless both teacher and pupil are friends. . .. You don’t teach sub- 
jects! You teach pupils. Therefore, know your pupils. Find out their interests 
and their outlook on life. See how your particular subject can fit into your 
pupil’s interests in life.... There’s something for everyone in Latin and 
Greek!”’ 

EsTHER V. HANSEN 


Ohio—Wooster 


In a commencement address delivered at The College of Wooster in June, 
1939, and entitled “The Classics in a Democracy,” Professor Samuel Eliot 
Morison, the eminent Harvard historian, made a notable contribution to the 
literature dealing with the case for classical studies. Professor Morison never 
taught Latin or Greek nor—to his self-confessed later regret—did he even 
study them in college. His well-reasoned and eloquent presentation of the 
importance of the survival of classical studies in American education and of 
the contribution which they have to make to contemporary life should carry 
tremendous weight with both friend and foe alike. The address is being 
issued by the Oxford University Press, New York, and a copy may be ob- 
tained by sending fifty cents to the publishers. 


Texas—Dallas 


The commencement program of the Hockaday Junior College included a 
production of The Trojan Women of Euripides. The play was given on the 
beautiful terrace of the school, which afforded a perfect setting. It was spon- 
sored by the Classical and Dramatic Clubs under the direction of Mrs. Lona 
Greenan and Miss Kathryn Bowen, teachers of speech and classics respec- 
tively. 


A Correction 


In the October issue we were in error when we said (p. 1) that George E. 
Lane was secretary of the Classical Association of New England. That office 
is held by our Associate Editor, John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan University. 
Mr. Lane is the secretary of the Eastern Massachusetts section of the Classical 
Association of New England and of the Classical Club of Greater Boston. 


Iowa Classical Conference 


The twenty-second Annual Classical Conference for the Latin teachers of 
Iowa will be held at Iowa City, December 1-2, 1939. Friday evening an ad- 
dress will be given by Gordon J. Laing, of the University of Chicago, on 
“Changing Patterns of Education,” and by Professor M. P. Nilsson, of Lund 
University (Sweden), on the “Mysteries and Religion of Eleusis” (illus- 
trated). Saturday morning Professor Nilsson will speak again on “Rural 
Customs and Festivals in Greece,” and Professor Alfred P. Dorjahn, of North- 
western University, on “A Translation Course on the Literature and Culture 
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of Greece and Rome.” Saturday afternoon there will be a round-table dis- 
cussion dealing with three subjects: (a) What actual or possible advantages 
do Latin students receive from their study of English? (b) What contribution 
can Latin teaching make to character development? (c) How can we di- 
versify our Latin teaching so that it may avoid seeming monotonous to our- 


selves or our pupils? 


ARTICLES ON THE CLASSICS IN JOURNALS 
OF EDUCATION 


By CrypE MurLey 
Northwestern University 


THe LATIN SITUATION 


J. B. SHovuse, “Four Centuries of the Latin Problem,” Education 
LIX (1938), 242-249. 


Changing attitudes toward Latin: in the sixteenth century needed as a tool 
for consulting the past, in the seventeenth a forward look in terms of modern 
psychology, in the eighteenth increasing indifference, the nineteenth an age 
of apology. Today the gateway to understanding of ancient culture and grasp 
of the English language. 


E. E. Mor ey, “Latin Still Answers Present,’’ Amer. Sch. Board 
Jr. xcvi (1938), 53. 


Over a period of seven years about 19 per cent of students at Cleveland 
Heights H. S. have taken Latin. Statistics show these outrank all other 
students. Student personnel from cultured classes. Successful Latin paper 
and general satisfaction with Latin as a rich culture. 


RosBert WILLIAMS, “Language Elections made by Freshmen at 
the University of Michigan,” Sch. & Soc. xtv1 (1937), 1189. 


Study of students presenting admission credit in languages and continuing 
these studies in college. Of 879 taking Latin in high school, 45 (5.1 per cent) 
continued. Of 584 taking Latin and another language in high school, 15 con- 
tinued Latin, 54.6 per cent continued the other, 42.8 per cent began a new 
language. One student continued both. Modern languages lost fewer than 
Latin between high school and college. Students continuing a high-school 
language made higher psychological scores than those beginning a new one. 


F. K. Smita, “Place of Latin in Education of Today,” Conf. of 
Ed. Asso. (London) xxvr (1938), 73-79. 

STRINGFELLOW Barr, “John Doe Goes to St. John’s,” Progress Ed. 
xvi (1939), 18-23. 
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Both articles stress the attractiveness of Greek as an ally of Latin and ad- 
vise a cultural approach with much reading rather than an emphasis on com- 
position and linguistics. 

RELATION TO OTHER STUDIES 


STRINGFELLOW Barr, “Back to Fundamentals in Education,” Ed. 
Digest ut (1937), 14 f. 


Brief account of what is being done with so-called academic subjects, Latin 
being briefly mentioned. Written in pleasing, informal style. 


Harry Kurz, “Whither Foreign Language?” Ed. Digest 1v (1938), 
41-43. 


(Condensation of article in Modern Languages.) Deplores the prevalence of 
educational atmosphere unfavorable to culture, especially in English. Names 
as reasons for lack of interest: (1) Kind of teaching, substitution of pleasure 
and play for effort and growth, (2) conglomerate classes, (3) limited time (two 
years), (4) inferior teachers in U. S. Remedy: selected class and teachers, more 
time. 


Liry Linpauist, “General Language in Junior and Senior High 
School,” Ed. Digest 111 (1937), 56-58. (See also Haas below.) 


(Condensation of article in Mod. Lang. Jr.) Account of the content of a course 
in general language, its purpose, and how it operates. Little specific mention is 
made of Latin, but it is noteworthy that the abbreviations, words, and 
phrases cited as learned during the course were all Latin. 


STELLA S. CENTER, ‘Latin an Important Factor in Developing 
Skill in Reading English,” Education 1x (1938), 201-205. 


An estimated 50 per cent of our adult population cannot read English with 
ease and understanding. Latin aids here by offering mastery of words, key to 
the dictionary, insight into classical allusion, knowledge of grammar, precision 
of well-ordered phrases, influence of classical writers on English. 


ROwLanpD D. Haas, “Languages as a Social Study,” Nation’s 
Schools (1938), 22. 
Description of a general language course made for the 73 per cent of pupils 


in Eastern H. S., Detroit, who lack the ability to carry regular language 
courses. It covers reading for comprehension, songs, poems, relation of 


English to foreign language, etymology, language environment. 


E. ScHuLTz GERHARD, “At What Price Usurpation?” Education 
LIX (1938), 236-241. 
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The classics are steeped in social science. Education is of human relations and 
the best avenue to them is through language and literature. If the place of 
the classics is usurped, there will be loss of ability to form general ideas and 
express them with precision, of intellectual breadth, of power to read and 
interpret intelligently and think consistently. 


W. J. Cuapitis, “Latin Visits the Social Studies,”’ Social Studies 
xxx (1939), 11-17. 

A social science teacher finds such classes in danger of being superficial and 

smug, and recommends Latin training for teachers of them to add depth and 


perspective. 


Dorranc™ S. Waite, “Ethical Emphasis in Early Latin Teach- 
ing,” Education (1938), 223-229. 

We teach with social emphasis today. In Lily’s Latin Grammar and in older 

texts ethical motives were stressed, and principles of education with a modern 

ring were given. 


Haroip R. ‘“The Language Laboratory,” Education L1x 
(1938), 230-235. 


“Society could not exist without language and verbal thought or without a 
high abstract development of thought and language. To suppose that lan- 
guage could be thrown out of an educational system devoted entirely to the 
social studies is ridiculous. Language is a social study.” In a laboratory 
method the class works together to develop the meaning of what is read or 
heard. 


Joun L. Tixpstey, “Latin as a Social Science Study,” Education 
LIx (1938), 212. 
Tolerance, the inquiring mind, power of analysis, critical-mindedness, ob- 
jectivity, imagination, social-mindedness, the power and habit of reflection 
can all be acquired through the study of Latin treated as the study of a social 
being expressing himself in his literature. 
CURRICULUM AND METHODS 


International Conference on Public Education, Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, x11, (1938), 110, recommenda- 
tion No. 14 concerning the teaching of Classical Languages. 


The object of education should be not only the acquisition of useful practical 
knowledge but more especially the formation of a moral, intellectual, and 
artistic sense. This is especially necessary for balance in modern life. Self- 
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development is best secured at school and in later life by instilling qualities 
of judgment, inquiring mind, and refined taste in addition to intellectual 
activity and a sense of reality. The ancient humanities are especially good in 
this respect. Interest in past civilizations is most beneficial. There should be 
direct contact with texts. Therefore, the following recommendations are 
made: 

1. In all Western civilization an important place should be given to the 
study of Greece and Rome. 

2. There should be an understanding of their modes of thought, of their 
sense of order and proportion, and of human nature. 

3. There should be direct reading of texts. 

4, The classics should be offered not only to future teachers, but also to 
pupils of secondary schools to the greatest extent possible. 

5. Grammar is good training, but there should be especial attention to a 
comparison of ancient with modern civilization. 

6. The text should be supplemented by translation. 

7. The active methods employed by the modern languages should be used 
for the sake of interest. 

8. There should be coordination with other subjects. 

9. The pronunciation of Latin should be unified according to modern 
linguistic discoveries. 


GusTAVE FEINGOLD, “Adjusting the Curriculum to Mental Ca- 
pacity,” Ed. Admin. xx1m (1937), 354. 
A report on the continuance of Latin and algebra by less able groups of 


students. A means of determining the scholasticum momentum of groups of 
various ability. 


CHARLES N. SmitEy, “Conspiracy Against the Lad of Parts,” 
Education (1938), 194-201. 


The greatest weakness of our public education is the unfair treatment of the 
superior student. 


“Curriculum Investigations,” Rev. of Ed. Research vir (1937), 148f. 


Synopses of articles by Eddy, Hutchinson, Carr, Diederich, Strain, Wilmoth, 
Futch, Douglas and Kittleson, and Gummere, appearing in various journals 
in 1934-36, and dealing with detailed course content of vocabulary, forms and 
constructions, grammatical and reading methods, and special experiments. 


Wru1am H. Strain, “A Frequency Study of Latin Inflections,” 
Education (1938), 206-211. 
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A study of 133 sample passages from Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, and Nepos 
led to these conclusions: (1) future tenses, future participle, future perfect 
little used, (2) except in participles the passive voice less common than the 
active, (3) the 3d person outnumbers the 1st and 2nd, (4) the singular is more 
than twice as frequent as the plural, (5) the imperative, gerund, supine are 
comparatively infrequent, (6) the indicative is the prevailing mood. He sug- 
gests cases be taught in reorganized order: nominative, accusative, ablative, 
dative (though the genitive is more than twice as numerous as the dative, 
the latter is identical in form with the ablative in the plural and often in the 
singular). Suggested order for verbs: indicative active present, imperfect, 
pluperfect etc. 


Henri Borvin, “Les Instructions sur |’Enseignment des Langues 
Anciennes,”’ Rev. Universitaire xtvui (1939), 132-137. 


The direct method advised, teaching the meanings of words in their context. 
Analysis basic but should be combined with synthesis. Reading in Latin 
order, pupil and teacher co-operating to get the best version in the French 
Grammar a natural accompaniment but not to be obtruded as an end in itself. 


G. GAsTINE, “‘Aprés l’Exposition d’Imagerie Antique,” L’ Enseign- 
ment Public cxvu, 1-14. 


Among the recommendations are: translations from hearing, direct method 
from the start, concentration on essential parts instead of trying to learn 
all equally, carefully graded material. 


GeorcE P. Rice, Jr., “Quintilian and Modern Education,” New 
York State Education, Jan., 1939, 298 f., 331. 


The account includes his curriculum and these principles: (a) adapt instruc- 
tion to the tested intelligence and temperament of the pupil, (b) avoid 
corporal punishment, (c) make the most of the social values in the school 
membership, (d) base successful learning on a strong linguistic foundation, 
(e) develop ethical character along with mental growth. A badly garbled 
version of Cato’s vir bonus dicendi peritus is offered as Quintilian’s. To be sure 
the latter said something equivalent to this. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND INNOVATIONS 


L. G. OsBorn, “Relative Difficulty of High School Subjects,” 
Sch. Rev. (1939), 95-100. 


A test based on pupil reaction of 8875 students from 31 schools taught by 363 
teachers showed that second-year Latin ranked seventh in difficulty with the 
girls, first with the boys, and fifth for both. The five subjects harder for girls: 
physics, geometry, chemistry, bookkeeping, algebra. The five harder for 
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boys: English 1, m and rv, Latin un, shorthand. Economics was the same for 
both. 


F. L. Hapset, “High School Latin and College Marks,” Sch. & 
Soc. 602 f. 

A comparison at Miami University of students entering with four, three, two, 
one, and no years of Latin showed that those who study Latin in high school 
may be expected to average slightly higher grades their first year in college 
than those of equal ability who have studied German or no foreign language. 
Modern language in addition to Latin showed no added prospect of such suc- 
cess. 


Mary ELiIzABETH SMITH and Hart R. Dovuctas, “The Relation 
of High-School Latin to Marks in the First Year of Arts College,” 
Sch. Rev. xiv (1937), 695-701. 

Students having had two years of high-school Latin do better than those 

of the same aptitude without, they do slightly better than those with two 

years of French, much better than those with two years of German, several 
years of French added to Latin make no difference but several years of 

German added make some difference. 


F. L. Ponp, “‘The Influence of Latin on Word Knowledge,” Sch. 
Rev. xtvi (1938), 611-618. 
Survey Test Z, prepared for the nation-wide study of English, was applied 
to a random sample of 208 pupils, grade 10 B to 12 A. Conclusions: (1) positive 
biserial correlation between vocabulary scores and study of Latin, (2) general 
intelligence the maximum factor in vocabulary acquisition, (3) matched in 
I.Q., sex, age, class, and grades—Latin and non-Latin students came out 
about the same, (but in general Latin students had higher intelligence 
scores), (4) the study of Latin should be justified by its own direct objectives. 


W. Grsson WuiteE, “An Experiment in Latin,” The School (Sec. 
Ed.) xxvu, 117-120. 

A. G. Hooper, “Latin in Grade X,” ibid., pp. 215-218. 

B. C. Taytor, “Interest in Grade X Latin,” ibid., pp. 588-594. 
In September, 1938, Latin was begun in grade X instead of IX for those who 
passed French in IX, in the province of Ontario. The articles discuss problems 
of graded reading material and supplementary study of Roman life. It ap- 
peared that more rapid progress could be made with the more mature pupils. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES OF INTERES1 
Pounp, “If I Began Again,” Education (1938), 219- 
222. 
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Would use attractive text, read more Latin and insist on pronunciation, make 
only a practical use of constructions, stimulate curiosity with pictures, maps, 
supplementary material. 


SISTER Mary JOAN, “A Deeper Thirst,” Cath. Sch. Jr. xxxrx, 51f. 
Correlation with other studies, especially comparative literature. 


Mrs. W. L. Lynn, “Latin in High School,” Va. Jr. Ed. (1938), 
320 f. 


Correlation with English and other subjects, historical and mythological back- 
grounds, making models of Roman articles advised. 


Cuar ks E. Litt e, “The Future of Latin Depends’”—Education 
(1937), 501-506. 


Suggests these supplementary studies for an integrated course: Latin I, 
home and country life; Latin II, public buildings and architecture; Latin III, 
government and politics; Latin IV, character and culture. 


Dorotuy RosBatuon, “Site Seeing in Rome,” Education tvu 
(1937), 482-486. 


The monuments of ancient Rome from Palatine to Piazza Venezia, as they 
could be shown to a class. 


In The School, vol. xxvu, these sources of interest are urged: 


J. C. RoBertson, “The Pronunciation of Latin,” pp. 302-306 (easier than 
that of English, as illustrated). 

Norman DeEWiIr'rT, “Some Roman Pantomimes,” pp. 674-677. As predeces- 
sors of written documents, they later survived in law, marriage, and social 
life. In the February, 1939, issue he discusses ‘‘Latin Semantics” with interest- 
ing illustrations. 

C. M. Ewrne, “Caesar’s Germany and the Third Reich,” pp. 778-781. 
(Especially compares suppression of free speech.) 

WALTER Moornovsg, “Some Latin Quotations,” pp. 867-869. Can be used 
to teach grammatical points as well as for interest. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


Kevin Gurnacu, “You Too Can Teach Latin,” Jllinois Teacher 
xxv (1937), 152. 


An informative editorial showing that teachers of inferior type and training 
can be accredited in Illinois. In Latin, high-school years need often be sup- 
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plemented by no more than freshman Latin in college in order to accredit the 
teacher. 


STEWART IRWIN Gay, “Training of Latin Teachers Given in Col- 
leges and Universities,” Ed. Admin. xxtv (1938), 551-556. 


Inquiry sent to 126 institutions. Eighty-six replied, 50 from colleges and uni- 
versities, 36 from teachers’ colleges. Twelve of the former and 9 of the latter 
had no such courses. Of 65 institutions attempting training, 46 offered a 
specific methods course, usually for 2 or 3 semester hours, one semester. Half 
used no text, the other half the Classical Investigation, etc. 


W. L. Carr, “The Foreign Language Teacher Looks at Educa- 
tion,”’ Education xxvim (1937), 286-292. 
Most principals are not trained in academic subjects, and the author bemoans 


the situation in which language courses are shut out by requirements in educa- 
tion so that a liberal arts graduate is not qualified to teach. 


